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ZUR GESCHICHTE DES WORTES ,,TEILNAHME* UND 
SEINER VERWANDTEN 
Bericht tiber die Arbeiten des deutschen Seminars von Ohio 
State University im Sommerquartal 1942. 


Hans SPERBER 
Ohio State University 


Eine kleine Gruppe von fortgeschrittenen Studenten, die Herren 
Henry John Groen, Josef Kellinger und Ernst Albert Tolle, einigte sich 
zu Beginn des nunmehr abgelaufenen Sommerquartals mit dem unterzeich- 
neten Leiter der Gruppe, die wéchentlichen Sitzungen des deutsch- 
philologischen Seminars ausschlieBlich der Geschichte eines Wortes zu 
widmen, das auf gut Gliick aus dem ersten besten Buch herausgestochen 
wurde. Der Finger des Losenden fiel auf das Wort TEILNAHME. 

Was wir uns von dieser Methode der Themawahl versprachen, war, 
daB sie unser kleines Seminar zu einer wirklichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
machen wiirde. Alle Wahrscheinlichkeit sprach dafiir, daB der Vor- 
sitzende iiber die Geschichte des gewahlten Wortes nicht wesentlich 
mehr wissen wiirde als seine Schiiler. Die Arbeit der Gruppe konnte also 
nicht die Form einseitiger Belehrung annehmen, sondern muBte notwendig 
in gemeinsamem Suchen und Erwdagen bestehen. Ich darf sagen, daB sich 
diese Erwartung vollauf und in der erfreulichsten Weise bestitigt hat. 
Nachdem schon die erste Sitzung den Beweis erbracht hatte, daB die 
Behandlung des Wortes im Deutschen Worterbuch und in den sonstigen 
Nachschlagewerken Fragen aller Art unbeantwortet la8t, bemiachtigte 
sich der ganzen Gruppe ein Forschungseifer, der alles Antreiben von 
Seiten des Seminarleiters iiberfliissig machte und seine Haupttatigkeit 
darauf beschrankte, die einzelnen Teilnehmer von allzu weitlaufigen und 
im Hinblick auf die begrenzte Zeit aussichtslosen Untersuchungen abzu- 
halten. Fiir die ganze Arbeit standen, auBer der durch anderweitige Ver- 
pflichtungen stark verkiirzten hauslichen Studienzeit der Teilnehmer, nur 
zehn zweistiindige Seminarsitzungen zu Gebote, die gegen Ende des Se- 
mesters durch drei oder vier von anderen Kollegien abgeknappten Stun- 
den erginzt werden konnten. 

Unter diesen Umstanden wird billigerweise niemand erwarten, dab 
die Ergebnisse unserer Arbeit mehr als einen sehr bescheidenen Fortschritt 
gegeniiber den Worterbuchartikeln darstellen. Wenn ich mich trotzdem 
entschlossen habe iiber unsere Arbeit 6ffentlich zu berichten, so geschieht 
es nicht nur, weil das Gefundene in seiner Gesammtheit doch immerhin 
einen maBigen Aufwand an Papier und Druckerschwarze zu rechtfertigen 
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scheint, sondern auch in der Erwagung, daB es nur von Nutzen sein 
k6nnte, wenn iiber die Methoden und Erfahrungen des wissenschaftlichen 
Sprachunterrichts ein ahnlicher Meinungsaustausch in Gang gebracht 
wiirde, wie er sich fiir die unteren Stufen des Sprachunterrichts schon 
langst als forderlich und notwendig erwiesen hat. 

Bevor ich zu meinem Bericht tibergehe, muB ich noch bemerken, da8 
die Zuverlassigkeit der von den einzelnen Mitarbeitern beigebrachten Be- 
obachtungen zwar durch zahlreiche Stichproben kontrolliert wurde, daB 
es mir aber nicht méglich war, jede Einzelheit nachzupriifen. Doch glaube 
ich dafiir einstehen zu k6énnen, daB jedes einzelne Mitglied unserer Ge- 
meinschaft seine Arbeit mit mehr als gewohnlicher Sauberkeit und Ge- 
nauigkeit verrichtet hat. 

Ein erster Blick ins Grimmsche Worterbuch wirkte fast entmutigend, 
da die halbe Spalte von Belegen, die es unter THEILNAHME bietet, den 
Eindruck erweckt, als hatte dies Wort so zu sagen keine Geschichte. 
Keiner der Belege geht vor die klassische Zeit zuriick, und keiner scheint 
irgend eine Bedeutung oder Funktion des Wortes darzubieten, die iiber 
den Kreis des uns heute durchaus gelaufigen hinausginge. 

Ein Problem aber ergab schon die Gegeniiberstellung von TEIL- 
NAHME und TEILNEHMUNG, welche letztere Form im DWB mit 
einem weit gréBeren Material vertreten ist. Es lag offenbar die Tatsache 
vor, daB eine in der zweiten Hialfte des 18. Jahrhunderts noch vorherr- 
schende Form TEILNEHMUNG seither durch das kiirzere TEIL- 
NAHME so villstindig verdrangt worden ist, daB sie nach dem iiberein- 
stimmenden Gefiihl von uns allen nicht mehr als ein lebendiges Element 
des deutschen Wortschatzes bezeichnet werden kann. Ein Versuch, den 
Griinden und Begleitumstinden dieser Verdrangung auf die Spur zu kom- 
men, fiihrte uns zunachst zu Adelung, der weder in der ersten Auflage 
(1780) noch in der zweiten (1801) die Form TEILNAHME erwahnt, 
sondern nur TEILNEHMUNG. Dagegen ergab es sich, daB das Syno- 
ny menlexikon von Eberhart ? nur die Form TEILNAHME enthilt. Ohne 
auf diese vorlaufig isolierten Daten zu groBes Gewicht legen zu wollen, 
diirfen wir doch wohl daraus schlieBen, daB in dem Konkurrenzkampf 
zwischen TEILNEHMUNG und TEILNAHME die letzten Jahrzehnte 
des 18. Jahrhunderts die entscheidenden waren. Dazu stimmt gut der 
Goethesche Sprachgebrauch: wahrend der Werther auch in der zweiten 
Fassung vom Jahre 1787 nur TEILNEHMUNG bietet (das Material folgt 
auf Seite 253 ff.), is in Dichtung und Wabrheit TEILNAHME die allein- 
geltende Form: ” 

Das Gesprich verlor sich indes . . . in die vergangene Zeit, 
und es fehlte nicht an bejahrten Personen, welche jener vor der 
gegenwartigen den Vorzug gaben, wenigstens in Absicht auf ein 
gewisses menschliches Interesse und einer leidenschaftlichen Teil- 
nahme, welche dabei vorgewaltet. (XXVI, 307) 

1 Johann A. Eberhart, Versuch einer Allgemeinen Deutschen Synonymik (Halle 


und Leipzig, 1799), IV, 196 ff. 
2 Goethe, Dichtung und Wabrbeit, Weimar Ausg., XXVI-XXIX. 
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Zu den Stoikern hingegen hatte ich schon friher einige Nei- 
gung gefaBt, und schaffte nun den Epiktet herbei, den ich mit 
vieler Teilnahme studierte. (XXVII, 12) 

Wenn aber solche Blatter irgend ein Interesse an und fiir 
sich haben konnten, so waren sie diesen Vorzug der Teilnahme 
und Aufmerksamkeit meines Vaters schuldig. (XXVII, 18) 

So wie Vertraute, denen man ein Liebesverstandnis offen- 
bart, durch aufrichtige Teilnahme wirklich Mitliebende werden, 
... $0 war es mit uns Geschwistern. (XXVII, 25) 


Weitere Belege aus Dichtung und Wabrheit sind in der Anmerkung 
citiert.* 

In diesem Stadium der Untersuchung wurde der Gedanke aufgewor- 
fen, daB es sich bei der Konkurrenz TEILNEHMUNG-TEILNAHME 
wohl gar nicht um einen Einzelfall handeln mochte, sondern um eine all- 
gemeinere Tendenz, lange, blutarme Wortbildungen durch kiirzere und 
voller klingende zu ersetzen. Die Bestatigung dieser Vermutung lieferten 
uns Paul Piurs Studien zur sprachlichen Wiirdigung Christian Wolffs, wo, 
allerdings fiir eine etwas friihere Zeit, eine ganze Reihe von Wortbildun- 
gen auf -ung verzeichnet sind, die im Laufe des 18. Jahrhunderts durch 
kiirzere, und wohl eben deshalb kraftiger wirkende Formen verdrangt 
worden sind: fiir AUSNAHME bieten 4ltere Quellen AUSNEHMUNG, 
fir BEGRIFF — BEGREIFUNG, BEWEIS — BEWEISUNG, UM- 
FANG — UMFANGUNG, EINDRUCK — EINDROCKUNG. Ebenso 
ist das im 18. Jahrhundert noch durchaus gebrauchliche REIZUNG in 
den meisten Funktionen durch das jiingere REIZ abgelést worden.‘ 

Wir hatten hier der Verlockung zu widerstehen, allzu tief in das 
Problem der Wortverdrangung und ihrer sprachpsychologischen und 
geistesgeschichtlichen Hintergriinde einzugehen. Es liegt ja auf der Hand, 
da8 hinter solchen Erscheinungen Umlagerungen im Sprach- und Klang- 
gefiihl der Zeit stecken miissen, also Dinge, die weit tiber das Schicksal 
eines Einzelwortes oder selbst einer, Wértergruppe hinausgehen und eine 
Untersuchung gewiB verdienen wiirden. Zusammenhinge mit anderen 
Erscheinungen in der Sprachentwicklung des 18. Jahrhunderts waren 
leicht aufzuweisen. Man denke nur an die Ellipsensprache der Sturm- 
und Drangperiode. Fiir uns aber war es wichtig, uns nicht zu sehr im 
Theoretischen zu verlieren, sondern dort weiterzusuchen, wo greifbarere, 
wenn auch nur bescheidene, Funde eine Erweiterung unserer Tatsachen- 
kenntnis in Aussicht zu stellen schienen. 

Wir wandten uns also statt dessen der Frage zu, ob denn wirklich 
TEILNEHMUNG, wie es nach dem Grimmschen Artikel den Anschein 
hat, ein Wort ohne Vorgeschichte sei. Die Vermutung, daB es sich hier 
um eine Liicke in unserm Wissen handelte und nicht um einen scharfen 
Einschnitt in der sprachgeschichtlichen Entwicklung, der nach allgemei- 

8 Ibid. XXVII, 128, 172, 175, 243, 277, 304, 326. XXVIII, pp. 20, 54, 82, 157, 163, 
191, 197, 199, 204, 218, 221, 223, 235, 237, 284, 336. XXIX, pp. 19, 33, 66, 73, 96, 98, 


137, 155, 175- 
4Cf. Grimm, Deutsches Worterbucb: Reiz und Reizung. 
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nen Erfahrungen doch recht unwahrscheinlich ist, wird schon dadurch 
nahe gelegt, daB schon Adelung auf verwandte althochdeutsche Formen 
hinweist. Immerhin sind diese sehr sparlich vertreten. Belegt sind nur: 
teilnemand participans (Ahd. Glossen 1249); dolungono christes duruh 
kedult teilnemen als Ubersetzung fiir passionibus christi per patientiam 
participemus (Prolog); teil-numft als Glosse zu a mense participatione 
(Kap. 24); ze teilnufti als Glosse zu ad mense communis participationem 
(Kap. 43), alle aus der Benedictinerregel.’ Im Althochdeutschen isoliert 
aber durch die Ubereinstimmung mit Ickelsamer, als ein lang fortlebendes 
Element der grammatischen Schultheorie erwiesen, ist die Wiedergabe 
von lateinisch participium durch teilnemunga in dem sogenannten Briefe 
Ruodperts.* 

Die RegelmaBigkeit mit der teilnemen und seine Ableitungen ge- 
braucht werden um lateinisch participari, particeps, usw. wiederzugeben, 
k6nnte den Verdacht erregen, daB es sich hier um ein reines Ubersetzungs- 
wort handelt, das nur zu Glossierungszwecken geschaffen wurde und 
nicht dem aktiven Wortschatze der Zeit angehGrte.” Gegen diese An- 
nahme scheint freilich ins Gewicht zu fallen, daB das Angelsachsische 
daelneomend, daelnimend und verwandte Formen verhiltnismaBig haufig 
belegt sind und zwar auch in solchen Stellen, wo keine direkte Uber- 
setzung aus dem Lateinischen vorzuliegen scheint, vergleiche: paet halige 
blod, mid hon he us gedyde daelnimende paes heofonlican rices® .. . 
bidde ic pe paet hie syn daelnimende pinra geofena mid me.° Bewiesen 
wird das Vorhandensein des Wortes in der lebendigen Sprache durch 
die Tatsache, da8B wir im Mittelhochdeutschen zwar kein Substantiv TEIL- 
NUNFT kennen, wohl aber das Adjectiv TEILNUNFTIC, das offenbar 
die Existenz von TEILNUNFT voraussetzt. Einige Belege: 

Swenne wir nach christenlichen siten 
Dehiain misse hoeren singen, 
SO solt wir sin in dem gedingen, 
Daz wir ze ieglicher stunde, 
Doch wir in nicht enphahen mit dem munde, 
Sin tailnumftic werden an der séle. 
Heinrich von Melk: Priesterleben *° 


er sprach, die miiesen immer wesen 
teilniinftic swes er mohte han, 


5 Heinrich Hattemer, Denkmable des Mittelalters (St. Gallen, 1844), I, pp. 29, 
74) 95- 
6 Millenhoff und Scherer, Denkmaler Deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIII- 
XII Jabrbundert (Berlin, 1832), I, p. 260. 

7 Wie z. B. teiluanken in der Zwiefaltener Handschrift der Benedictinerregel. Carl 
sag — High German Translations of the Regula Sancti Benedicti (Cambridge, 

ass., 1933), p. 15. 

8R. Mortis, The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century, Early English Text 
Society (London, 1880) LXXIII, p. 11. 

® bid. p.191. Siehe auch Boswell and Toller. Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Hom. 
Th. I, 36, 33; 606, 5; II, 230, 26; Ps. Lamb. 141, 6; 121, 3; Ps. Srt. 118, 63; Txts. 174, 11; 
Rd. 36, 35; Homl. S. 23 b 632. 

10 Kirschner, Deutsche National Literatur IX, p.111. 
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es waere wip oder man, 
juncfrouwe oder ander maget, 
diu mir her nach die not klaget. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach: Willehalm 231, 7." 


nu miies wir teilniiftic wesen 
ir marter unde ir heilekeit! 
Willehalm 420, 10.'? 


swer mit sinne dizze gibet uerstat, 
swelhe gnade er da mit erwerue, 
daz er der Teilnumftich werde. 

Die Litanei G 237, 24.'° 


... So bitet sie flizzekliche daz 
wir wirdek werden ire gebetes un daz 
wir fon ire wirden teilnuftec muzzen 
werden ire gunlichheite in den himelis- 
chen stulen. 
Mitteldeutsches Predigtbruchstiick ** 


Diu gerte bezeichenet di magt, 
diu fon worte wart perehaft, 
der bluome den einbornen sun 
unser frowen sancte Marjun. 
di sieben gebe er niht inphie 
teilnunfteklichen hie, 
als6 tuont hiute 
di geistlichen liute; 

Marien Lob *5 


Die folgenden Belege aus den mittelhochdeutschen Ubersetzungen der 
Benedictinerregel ?* sind nicht in den Worterbiichern verzeichnet: 


Asbacher Handschrift: . . . mit gedulde teilnuftec werden kristes 
marter. 

... so sol er niht gelazzen werden ze des gemeinen tisches teil- 
nuftikeit. 

Engelberger Handschrift: un wir mit dir gedultsami werden teil- 
nunftich der martra unsirs herrin ih’v x. 

Admonter Handschrift: . . . mit gedulde teilnuftich werden 
christes marter un erarnen daz wir sines riches sin genoz. 


Ob er sin after des niht bezzert so sol niht gelazzen werden ze des 
gemaine tisches teylnufticheit. 


Alle Belege mit Ausnahme des einen aus Willehalm (Siehe Anmer- 
kung 11) stammen aus der theologischen Literatur, was natiirlich die An- 


11 Wolfram von Eschenbach, K. Lachmann (Berlin, 1879). 

12 [bid. 

18 Mittelbochdeutsches Ubungsbuch, Carl von Kraus (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 53. 

141, Diefenbach, ,,Mitteldeutsche Predigtbruchstiicke,“ Germania XIX, 308. 

15 Denkmialer Deutscher Poesie und Prosa, I, p.152 XL, 4, 6. 

16M. H. G. Translations of the Regl. Sancti Bened. op. cit., pp. 131, 152, 92, 
208, 230. owe 
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nahme unterstiitzt, daB die erste Anregung zur Bildung des Wortes von 
participari ausgegangen sein konnte.”’ 

Die Hoffnung unsere Belegsammlung dadurch erganzen zu kénnen, 
daB wir die verschiedenen Stellen, wo die Vulgata participari, usw. bietet, 
in Kurrelmeyers Die Erste Deutsche Bibel aufschlugen,’* erfiillte sich 
nicht. In dieser Ubersetzung ist TEILHAFTIG das herrschende Wort. 
Ebenso bei Luther. 

Hingegen konnten wir die sehr bemerkenswerte Feststellung machen, 
da8 die mittelhochdeutschen Worterbiicher von einer im Sachsenspiegel 
bezeugten und wohl vom Lateinischen unabhangigen Verwendung von 
TEIL NEHMEN keine Notiz nehmen. Diese Phrase bedeutet namlich 
dort ,,sein Anteil an einer Erbschaft in Besitz nehmen,“ z. B. 


Nimet der sun wib bie des vater libe, die ime ebenbiirtig ist, 
und gewinnet her sune bi ir, und stirbit her dar na e sime vatere, 
umbeteilit von dem erbe, sine sune nemen erbeteil in ires elder- 
vater erve, gliche iren vettern, in ires vater stat. Alle nemen sie 
aber eines mannes teil. Dieses en mag den tochterkindern nicht 
geschen, daz sie glichen teil nemen der tochter in des eildervater 
oder der eldermuter erbe. 

Der pfaffe nimt glichen teil der swester . . . sie nimt glichen 
teil in deme erbe.. . ?® 





Dieser Gebrauch ist besonders wichtig, denn er scheint geeignet, eine 
erste Verbindung zwischen der mittelhochdeutschen und der neuhoch- 
deutschen Verwendung des Wortes herzustellen. Wahrend namlich die 
meisten Werke der mittelhochdeutschen Zeit vergessen waren und im 
18. Jahrhundert neu entdeckt werden muB8ten, wurden die mittelalterli- 
chen Rechtsquellen in der ganzen Zwischenzeit gelesen und citiert. So 
finden wir denn wirklich die eben angefiihrte Stelle aus dem Sachsenspie- 
gel bei B. Carpzov, us Ecclestasticum (Hannover, 1652) benutzt. 

Auch von der anderen Seite her ist es uns gelungen, die groBe Liicke 
zwischen den mittelhochdeutschen und neuhochdeutschen Belegen zwar 
nicht auszufiillen, aber doch wenigstens zu verengern. Die theologische 
Sprache des friihen 18. Jahrhunderts, vor allem die pietistische, verwendet 
namlich TEIL NEHMEN in einer Weise, die sehr an den mittelhochdeut- 
schen Gebrauch von TEILNUNFTIC erinnert. Folgende Belege stehen 
uns zur Verfiigung: 

Sie [die guten Geister] nehmen gerne Theil an unsern Elend, 
sie freuen sich unserer Erlésung.”° 


17 Wie in vielen anderen Fallen gibt Selmers vergleichendes Vocabular zu seinen 
Texten auch hier interessantes Material. Neben TEILNUNFTIG und TEILNUF- 
TICHEIT finden wir in den betreffenden Stellen: TAILUANKIN, TEIL HABEN, 
TAILHEFTIK, TEILHAFT und TEILVNGE. 

18 Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, Ps. 50, 18; I. Cor. 9, 10, 12, 
13, 23; 10, 17, 18, 21, 30; I. Thim. 5, 22; 6, 2; II. Thim. 1, 8; 2, 6; I. Pet. 5, 1; Il. Joh. 
8; Mat. 23, 30; Rom. 15, 27; Eph. 5, 7; Heb. 2, 14; 3, 1, 14; 6, 4; 12, 8, 10; Off. 18, 4. 
Nur I Cor. 10, 17 bieten einige jiingere Drucke teylnemen 

19 Der Sachsenspiegel, hrsg. von Julius Weiske, 10. Aufl. p.17. 

20 Arnold, Christenthum alten Testaments (Frankfurt, 1707), p. 555. 
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Um an dieser Herrlichkeit Theil zu nehmen, spricht der 
Apostel, leiden und dulden wir alles. [Uber Romer 8, 17. “Wir 
sind Miterben Christi“. ] 22 

Mich diinkt bisweilen, ich wollte das Stiicklein Brods, das 
mir der Vater innerlich oder dusserlich darreichet, gar gerne 
theilen mit einem jeden seiner Kinder; und nehme auch mit Theil 
an alle dem Guten, an alle der Gnade, Tugenden und Gebethern, 
welche sie alle im Himmel und auf Erden besitzen und verrichten 
mogen.”* 

Du weisst schon, dass uns dein Brieflein wohl zur Hand ge- 
kommen, und war uns lieb, etwas von deinem Aeusseren und In- 
neren dadurch zu vernehmen; weil wir als Glieder, einer an des 
andern Leiden und Freuden Theil nehmen sollen.?? 

Ich sehe aus deinem Schreiben deine dussere Leibesschwach- 
lichkeit, womit der Herr dich besucht hat; ich nehme mit Theil 
daran, und .. . 22 

. . . sie muss nur mit ihrem Gemiithswillen keinen Theil 
daran nehmen, und... . 7? 

. .. und deine Leiden tiber die Siinde und deren Empfindung 
sind Kennzeichen, dass die Gnade Gottes im Herzen wirket, und 
dass der Wille des Gemiiths keinen Theil daran nimmt. 

27. 12. 1729.7? 

Bey eurer tiefen Traurigkeit iiberfallt euch bisweilen die 
Versuchung: ihr sollt es euch begeben, und, weil doch kein Aus- 
kommen wire, sollet ihr euren Theil nur in diesem Leben neh- 
men, dem Kreuzleben Abschied geben. 

27. 12. 1729.7? 

Es ist mir immer lieb, etwas von eurem Zustande zu ver- 
nehmen, in dem ich als ein Mitglied auch gerne Theil nehme an 
dem Leiden, und an den Freuden der anderen Glieder. 

4. 10. 1730.7? : 

Lasset uns mit Theil nehmen an der Glorie, und an dem 
Sieg unsers Herrn und Heilandes, und uns darin erfreuen, als 
wenn wir sie selber genossen. 

12. 4. 1732.7? 

Ich nehme mit Theil an deinen Leiden sowohl, als an deinen 

Freuden, wie elend ich auch in mir selber bin. 
22. TI. 1733.72 

Es ist mir allezeit lieb, etwas von deinem Gemiithszustande 
zu vernehmen, weil ich gern Theil nehme an deinen Leiden und 
Freuden. " 

25. 3. 1734.” 

Bemerkenswert ist an zweien dieser Belege, die von den Kindern Gottes 
und ihrer Erbschaft sprechen, daB sie ebensowohl als Fortsetzer der theo- 

21 Freylinghausen, Predigten und Sonn- und Fest-Tages-Episteln (Halle, 1707), 
p- 1009. Vergl. 1376, ,wenn man ein Theil am Erbe des Herrn haben wolle.“ 

22 Geisthtche und erbauliche Briefe tiber das inwendige Leben und wahre Wesen 
des Christentums von weiland Gerhard Tersteegen (Spelldorf, 1798) 2. Aufl..1, pp. 9, 
91, 160, 163, 261, 263, 305, 357, 388, 405. 
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logischen wie der rechtssprachlichen Tradition betrachtet werden k6n- 
nen. Wir diirfen auf die Feststellung von TEIL NEHMEN im pietisti- 
schen Wortschatz um so gréBeren Wert legen, als sie die sichere Hoff- 
nung erweckt, daB es durch fortgesetzte Untersuchungen 4lterer theo- 
logischer Schriften méglich sein wird, noch durch weitere Funde zur 
Uberbriickung des Einschnitts zwischen dem Mittelhochdeutschen und 
Neuhochdeutschen beizutragen. Die lexikalische Ausbeutung der in Be- 
tracht kommenden theologischen Literatur ist ja kaum erst in Angriff ge- 
nommen worden. 

Wie dem auch sein mag —, es scheint klar, daB die spatere Geschichte 
von TEILNEHMEN nicht auf ausschlieBlich pietistischer und rechtswis- 
senschaftlicher Grundlage beruht. Im Laufe des 18. Jahrhunderts vereini- 
gen sich namlich mit den eben nachgewiesenen Entwicklungen Einfliisse 
aus dem Franzésischen und zwar von zwei Richtungen her. Die so viel- 
fach unter fremder Einwirkung stehende Sprache des gesellschaftlichen 
Umgangs nimmt namlich franzésische Phrasen auf, die die Idee der Teil- 
nahme durch Worter wie prendre part, partager ausdriicken und gibt sie 
durch Deutsch TEIL NEHMEN und seine Ableitungen wieder. Die 
Durchsicht einiger Briefsteller aus dieser Zeit hat ergeben, da8 Talander- 
Bohse wenigstens in den Beileidsschreiben, wo man am ehesten Belege 
erwarten wiirde, das Wort noch nicht kennt.”* Hingegen findet es sich 
mehrfach bei Menantes-Hunold in den Lettres choisies.?* z. B. 


. .. wenn sie aus Liebe zu mir ein Lob fahren lassen, woran 
sie so ruhmwiirdig konnten Theil nehmen. 


. . . fir den Ruhm nun, welchen sie mir rauben wollen, 
werde ich an dem Ihrigen Theil nehmen . . . 


Meine Seele ist weit zartlicher und ich nehme als ein recht- 
schaffener Mensch an dem Gliick und Ungliick meiner Freunde 
Theil. 


. .. dass unter einer so grossen Zahl rechtschaffener Leute die 
an dero Interesse mit Theil-nehmen. 


. . . So sey keines nicht, welches nicht an ihrer Traurigkeit 
mit Theil nehme. 
... und die Neugung zu bezeigen, die mich an allen dem 
Ihnen begegneten Gliicke heisset Theil nehmen. 
. .. dass sie an meiner Wohlfart mit Theil nehmen. 


Auch den Antworten von Johann Georg Neukirch ist das Wort durchaus 
gelaufig. 
Sie haben mir Dero Gliicksfall notificiret . . . ich nehme 
daran solchen Antheil als wenn es mir selbst wiederfahren wire. 
23 Talander [-Bohse], Neu erlduterter Briefsteller (Leipzig, 1716). 
24 Auserlesene Brieffe aus den besten und neuesten Frantzdsischen Scribenten ins 


Hochteutsche tibersetzt von Menantes (3. Aufl. Hamburg, 1731), pp. 69, 69, 89, 115, 
433, 521, 521. Siehe auch pp. 9, 19, 21, 185, 189, 261, 451, 453, $07, $23, 555.571 
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Ich freue mich iiber diesen Segen, denn ich nehme als ein 
Verwandter Theil daran. 

Die Danckbarkeit, damit der andere siehet, wie angenehm 
und gefallig uns seine aufrichtige Zuschrift, und wie kraftig der 
Antheil gewesen, den er an unsern gliicklichen Begebenheiten ge- 
nommen... 

Fs beruhet darinnen meine eigene Zufriedenheit, an den an- 
gestellten zulassigen Ergetzlichkeiten Theil zu nehmen. 

, Ich bin begierig Theil zu nehmen an den angestellten Freu- 
en. 

Ich bezeige mein hertzliches Mitleiden dariiber, weil daran 
Theil zu nehmen mich Verwandtschaft und Freundschaft ver- 
binden. 

. .. So werden Ew. Wohlgebohrnen nach Dero bekannten 
Giite, wodurch Sie sowol an meiner bliihenden Aufnahme Theil 
nehmen.. . 7° 


DaB das Wort um diese Zeit nicht nur im Briefverkehr gebrauchlich war, 
sondern auch der gesprochenen Rede angehdrte ergibt sich aus Béllnitz, 
Das galante Sachsen (Offenbach, 1735) S.97: ,,.Iich nehme es indessen 
mit der schuldigsten Erkanntlichkeit auf, da8 Eurer Churfiirstl. Durch- 
leucht an meiner Unpasslichkeit Theil nehmen wollen.“ 

Ein neuer AnstoB zur Weiterentwicklung und fortgesetzten Einbiir- 
gerung des Worts kam dann offenbar aus der franzdsischen Asthetik, in 
der gerade um diese Zeit der Begriff des Interesses, d.h. der persénlichen 
Anteilnahme des Lesers an den Schicksalen der vom Dichter und Maler 
geschilderten Personen eine groBe Rolle zu spielen beginnt. Zu verglei- 
chen sind etwa Jean Baptiste Du Bos, Reflexions critiques sur la poesie et 
sur la peinture, z. B. Seite 39, 52 der Ausgabe von 1770 (erste Ausgabe, 
Paris, 1719), und Batteux, Les beaux arts reduits a un méme principe 
(Paris, 1746) sowie Cours de belles lettres (Paris, 1747). Die deutsche 
Asthetik des 18. Jahrhunderts nimmt diesen Begriff auf und gibt das 
franzésische INTERET bald durch INTERESSE, bald durch TEIL- 
NEHMUNG wieder. Natiirlich kommen auch verwandte Wortbildun- 
gen wie INTERESSIEREN, INTERESSANT, TEILNEHMEN, AN- 
TEILNEHMEN vor. Aus der Batteux-Ausgabe von Ramler ** fiihren 
wir an: 

Hieraus folgt, daB der Verstand mit der Kunst, die ihm das 

Schone vorstellt, mehrentheils zufriedener seyn miisse als mit der 

Natur, die immer einige Unvollkommenheiten sehen Ja8t: und 

da8 im Gegentheile das Herz an den kiinstlichen Gegenstinden 

weniger Antheil nehmen miisse, als an den natiirlichen, weil es 

von jenen weniger Vortheil zu erwarten hat, als von diesen. 


25 J. G. Neukirch, Auserlesene neue Briefe (Halle, 1728), pp. 140, 152, 43, 113, 


120, 120, 146, 247. 
26 Karl Wilhelm Ramler, Einleitung in die schénen wissenschaften; nach dem 
franzdsischen des Herrn Batteux mit zusatzen vermebrt (Leipzig, 1756), I, pp. 87, 


89, 106. 
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Ist er [der Gegenstand] aber so gut nachgeahmt, daB er wahr 
zu seyn scheint, und daB unser Herz auf einen Augenblick An- 
theil daran nimmt gleich an einem wirklichen Gute: so zerstéret 
doch die Riickkehr zu uns selbst alle diese Bezauberung, . . . 

Ihr nehmt Antheil an dem Schicksale des ungliicklichen 
Oedipus, ihr beweinet ihn, und eure Thranen sind euch lieb. 

Lessing, bei dem, ebenso wie bei Ramler, die fremden Ausdriicke noch 
haufiger zu sein scheinen als die deutschen, bietet unter anderem: 

Diese ist die Einheit des Anteils, oder, wie er [de la Motte] 
sie in seiner Sprache nennet, l’unité de lintérét.?” 

... auch braucht er sie [diese Mittel] in grésseren Werken 
zu Fiillungen, zu Ruhepunkten unserer warmern Teilnehmung: 

28 

. . . wegen des Anteils, den wir an dem Schicksal der Per- 
sonen nehmen, durch welche er sie ausfiihren 146t, ist er unbe- 
kiimmert, er hat uns nicht interessieren, er hat uns unterrichten 
wollen; .. . 

Und ich ende so bewegt, kann es so wenig in Abrede sein, 
da8 ich vieles so warm, so teilnehmend gesagt habe, als ich mich 
schamen wiirde, in einer Sache meines einzigen Halses zu spre- 
chen. . . Wenn der Mensch bei dem, was er deutlich fiir MiB- 
handlung der Vernunft und Schrift erkennt, nicht warm und 
teilnehmend werden darf, wann und wo darf er es denn? *° 


In den Kritischen Waldern schreibt Herder: * 


Wenn es eine Zeit giebt, da das Wort Vaterland noch nicht 
ein leerer Schall ist, . . . so muB der Name Vaterland so gut den 
Dichter zum Helden, als den Helden zum Dichter, und beide zu 
theilnehmenden Séhnen ihres Vaterlandes machen. 


. . . bei Sophokles Philoktet sey Geschrei der Hauptton des 
Ausdrucks seines Schmerzes, und also das Hauptmittel, ‘Theilneh- 
mung zu wirken, das doch nicht ist. 

Der Gutherzige halt sie fiir Verschlagene, fiir solche, die 
seines Theilnehmens werth wiren .. . 

... der Sohn des Achilles sieht ihn herzlichen Anteil an sich 
nehmen... 

Mit kérperlichem Schmerze kann ich nicht anders, als k6r- 
perlich, sympathisiren: d.i. meine Fibern kommen durch die 
Theilnehmung in eine ahnliche Spannung des Schmerzes, ich 
leide k6rperlich mit. 

- Der Elende soll noch einen neuen Streich von der List seines 
alten Feindes leiden: hier schwillt unsere Theilnehmung, und der 
Kontrast zwischen Ulysses und Neoptolemus macht die ganze 
Scene menschlich. 

27 Lessings Sammtliche Werke, Peterson und Olshausen, XIII, 155. 
28 [bid., V, 155. 
29 Tbid., V, 159. 


30 [bid., XXIII, 119. 
31 Herder, Kritische Walder, Suphan (1778), I, 30, 39, 42, 43) 45» 49) 50, 51. 
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Warum hat Hr. L. das Interesse nicht mehr entwickelt, das 
er als Grieche, als ein theilnehmender Freund der Fremden, . . . 
wirket? 
So ist wohl nie Schreien das Hauptwerk des Philoktets, um 
Theilnehmung zu wirken .. . 
Riedels Theorie der schénen Kiinste und Wissenschaften, bietet ein ganzes 
Kapitel, ,,Uber das Interesse,“ dem wir die folgenden Stellen entnehmen: 


Wir loben die Kunst gut nachzuahmen, aber wir tadeln den 
Artisten, daB er zum Vorwurfe seiner Arbeit Subjekte gewahlt 
hat, an denen wir so wenig Antheil nehmen . . . Kurz ein Werk, 
fiir dessen Gegenstand wir uns nicht interessieren, welches eine 
Haltung schildert, an der wir keinen Antheil nehmen . . . wir 
bleiben kalt dabei und legen es weg, um uns mit einem andern zu 
unterhalten, welches . . . fiir uns ruhrender und interessanter ist. 


Wir haben es bisher ausschlieBlich mit dem Vorkommen von TEIL- 
NEHMEN und seinen Ableitungen in gewissen Sondersprachen zu tun 
gehabt: der Rechtssprache, der Sprache der Theologie, des gesellschaft- 
lichen Verkehrs, und der Asthetik. Alle diese Vorkommen zusammen 
beweisen natiirlich, da8 das Wort schon lange vor der Klassikerzeit weit 
verbreitet und allgemein bekannt war, nicht aber daB es fiir das Gefiihl 
der Zeitgenossen seinen sondersprachlichen Charakter schon verloren 
hatte. Zu den 4ltesten uns bekannten Stellen, die den Eindruck erwecken, 
daB eine solche Loslésung von eingeschrankten sprachlichen Hintergriin- 
den schon vor der Mitte des Jahrhunderts im Gang war, méchten wir 
einige Belege aus Spalding, Die Bestimmung des Menschen anfihren: * 


Ich habe vielfaltig Triebe und Neigungen in mir wahrge- 
nommen, die sich lediglich auf andere Wesen und deren Bestes 
beziehen; die mich gleichsam ausser mir hinausfiihren, und mir, 
in dieser ausgebreiteten Verbindung, neue tiberaus riihrende Be- 
friedigungen und Annehmlichkeiten gewahren. Es ist eine wirk- 
liche Sympathie mit fremden Empfindungen in mir, die sich so 
durchgangig und auf eine so mannichfaltige Weise dussert, daB 
ich nicht zweifeln darf, meine Natur sey eigentlich zur theil- 
nehmenden Geselligkeit aufgelegt und bestimmt. 

Diese Erscheinungen der Freude an einer groBen Menge 
oder allenthalben wahrzunehmen, das wiirde fiir mich der ent- 
ziickendste Anblick seyn. Da also jene natiirliche Theilnehmung 
an dem Schmerz anderer ein sehr wirksamer Antrieb ist, demsel- 
ben abzuhelfen, so ist auch dieser Mitgenuss ihrer Vergniigungen 
ein héchstschatzbarer Lohn der Bemiihung, mit welcher ich etwa 
der Leiden um mich her weniger zu machen, um sie in Lust zu 
verwandeln gesucht habe. 

Ich habe Antheil an dem mannichfaltigen Guten, welches . . . 


Je genauer ich hiebey meine ie sa bemerke, desto 
klarer und lebhafter erkenne ich iiberhaupt ein in meiner Natur 
gegriindetes Wohlgefallen an dem Vergniigen und der Gliick- 


82 J. J. Spalding, Die Bestimmung des Menschen (Leipzig, 1768), pp. 19, 21, 23, 26. 
Die erste Ausgabe von 1748 war uns leider nicht zuginglich. 
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seligkeit anderer Wesen ausser mir, und eine entschiedene Rich- 
tung meiner Seele, daran Theil zu nehmen. 


In dieselbe Kathegorie gehért die folgende Stelle aus Der Christ in der 
Einsamkeit: 

O seliger Augenblick! in welchem mein erléseter Geist, nach 
iiberstandnen Prifungsjahren, von der Erde losgesprochen und 
zum Gliicke des Himmels fahig erklaret wird. Dann werden sich 
die Absichten deiner Giite entwickeln, und der Ausgang meines 
Schicksals wird dich, den Unendlichen, rechtfertigen. Dann 
werde ich, in deinem ewigen nicht mehr schrecklichen Lichte, 
umschlossen von deiner Liebe, selig durch deine Gnade, durch 
Erfahrung empfinden, wie sehr ich dein bin, wie nahe ich dir an- 
gehore, wie ich nichts, als eine Kraft von deiner ewigen Kraft, 
als ein Licht bin, welches von dir, dem ewigen Lichte, entziindet 
worden, von dir genahret wird, und durch einen unsterblichen 
Hang zu dir, seinem Ursprunge, gezogen wird, und mit dir 
vereiniget, Theil an deiner Seligkeit nimmt. Unbegreifliches 
Glick! selige Bestimmung! fast fiir meinen Glauben zu groB, 
und iiber alle meine Wiinsche erhaben! Gro genug, dich zu 
hoffen; zu klein, dich zu fassen; bethe ich an, und verstumme.*® 


Wir haben diese Stellen in weiterem Zusammenhang angefiihrt um 
zu zeigen, daB eine starke Gefiihlsbetonung, wie wir sie erfahrungsgemaB 
als einen der wichtigsten Faktoren in der Verbreitung neuer Worter 
kennen, fiir dieses Wort gar nicht bezweifelt werden kann. Es tritt hier, 
ohne Frage, in die Reihe der weltanschaulichen Worter des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, die sich, wie z. B. Menschenliebe, Menschenkenntnis, Verhilt- 
nis,** in den Dienst der humanitaren Bestrebungen der Zeit stellen. 


Es ist unter diesen Umstanden fast selbstverstandlich, daB unsere 
Wortgruppe auch in der schénen Literatur ihr Gliick macht, so weit 
sie auf diesen Ideen beruht. Etwa gleichzeitig mit Spaldings Schrift ist 
Gellerts Das Leben der Schwedischen Grafin, die allerdings nur zwei 
Belege bietet: *° 


Ich will ihre Trostlosigkeit und etliche schlimme Folgen, die 
fiir sie und uns daraus entstunden, nicht erzahlen. Es sind Um- 
stinde, an denen wir teilnahmen, weil wir gleichsam darein ge- 
flochten waren. 


83 [Criigot], Der Christ in der Einsamkeit (Bresslau, 1762), pp. 96 f. 

84 Hans Sperber, ,,[he Semantic Development of Verhiltnis,“ Language, XIV, 
167-177. 

35 Gellert, Das Leben der Schwedischen Grafin von G ... (1747-48), Deutsche 
Literatur in Entwicklungsreiben, Reibe Aufklarung, V, pp. 201, 230. Nicht gefunden 
wurde das Wort in den ersten 200 Seiten von Schnabels Die Insel Felsenburg (1731), 
in Zimmermanns Von dem Nationalstolze (2. Aufl. 1760, Kap. 10-17), Abbts Vom 
Tode fiir das Vaterland (1761), Hippels Uber die Ehe (1774) und im ersten Band 
von Nicolais Sebaldus Nothanker (1773). Vom zweiten Band (1775) an erscheinen 
ANTEIL NEHMEN und TEILNEHMUNG wenn auch sehr selten; ebenso finden 
sie sich in Zimmermanns spaterem Werk Uber die Einsamkeit (Leipzig, 1784 f.), z. B. 
III, pp. 120, 270, und in Hippels Lebensliufe in aufsteigender Linie. (1778; 1, 21 und 
67 der Géschen’schen Ausgabe, Lpz. 1859.) 
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. . Sie sagte daB sie Ursache hatte, an meinem Ungliicke 
teilzunehmen, . . . ; 


Wenige Jahre vor dem Erscheinen des Werther liegt dann Die Ge- 
schichte des Friulein von Sternheim mit weit reicher fliessenden Belegen:** 


Aller Anteil, den ich je an Mylord Seymour nehmen kann, 

ist der, den mir meine Liebe fiir das Fr. C* gibt; . . . 

Das Gliick meines Herzens wird grosser und edler, da es An- 

teil an dem Wohlergehen so vieler anderer nimmt . . . 

... eine anteilnehmende Traurigkeit war in seinen Ziigen .. . 
Der Anteil, den ich an der Freude meiner Wohltaterin nahm, 
starkte mich. 

Damit haben wir endlich den Anschlu8 an das Worterbuchmaterial 
gefunden, das unter TEILNEHMUNG auch Belege aus dem Werther 
enthalt. Es scheint uns aber nétig, die einschligigen Stellen im Werther 
samtlich zu verzeichnen, da nur so erwiesen werden kann, daB das Wort 
hier (und, wenn wir nach fliichtigen Eindriicken urteilen diirfen, in der 
ganzen sentimentalen Literatur) eine so bedeutende Rolle spielt, daB wir 
es ruhig zu den Kennwortern dieser Richtung rechnen kénnen.** 


Weis Gott wie wohl mir’s war, mich so Sonntags in ein 
Ekgen zu sezzen und mit ganzem Herzen an dem Glikke und 
Unstern einer Miss Jenny Theil zu nehmen. 


Und wie sie mich auf dem Wege schalt, tiber den zu warmen 
Antheil an allem! und dass ich dariiber zu Grunde gehen wiirde. 


Nein ich betriige mich nicht! Ich lese in ihren schwarzen 
Augen wahre Theilnehmung an mir, und meinem Schicksaale. 


Leidenschaft! Trunkenheit! Wahnsinn! Ihr steht so ge- 
lassen, so ohne Theilnehmung da, ihr sittlichen Menschen, . . . 

Ein gutes junges Geschoépf, . . . das weiter keine Aussicht 
von Vergniigen kannte, als . . . vielleicht alle hohe Feste einmal 
zu tanzen, und iibrigens mit aller Lebhaftigkeit des herzlichsten 
Antheils manche Stunde iiber den Anlas eines Gezankes, . . . mit 
einer Nachbarin zu verplaudern. 

Er nahm Theil an mir, als ich einen Geschaftsauftrag an ihn 
ausrichtete, und er bei den ersten Worten merkte, dass wir uns 
verstunden ... 

Das alles, Wilhelm, von ihr zu héren, mit der Stimme der 
wahrsten Theilnehmung, Ich war zerstért, und bin noch wiitend 
in mir. 

Ich danke Dir, Wilhelm, fiir Deinen herzlichen Antheil, fiir 
Deinen wohlmeynenden Rath, und bitte Dich, ruhig zu sein. 

86 Sophie von La Roche, Die Geschichte des Fraulein von Sternbeim (1771), 
Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreiben, Reibe Aufklarung, XIV, pp. 70, 195, 230, 
238. Siehe auch: pp. 49, 159, 169, 186, 263, 266. Es fallt auf, daB in diesem Werke die 
Falle, in denen die Rede von freudiger Teilnahme ist, zu tiberwiegen scheinen. Diese 
optimistische Farbung des Wortes mag mit der Auffassung Spaldings zusammenhin- 
gen, fiir den offenbar die Fahigkeit an den Schicksalen anderer Menschen Teil zu 


nehmen an sich ein Glick darstellt. 
87 Goethe, Die Leiden des jungen Werther, Festausgabe (1926), IX, pp. 194, 206, 


209, 217, 219, 231, 239, 251, 252, 260. 
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Ein weit herrlicherer Blick wiirkte auf mich, voll Ausdruck 
des innigsten Antheils, des siissesten Mitleidens. 

Ihre Gegenwart, ihr Schicksal, ihr Theilnehmen [in der Aus- 
gabe von 1787 hier ,, Theilnchmung“] an dem meinigen, presst 
noch die letzten Thrinen aus meinem versengten Gehirn. 


Die hier folgenden Belege erscheinen nur in der Ausgabe von 1878: 

... doch was soll Dichtung, Szene und Idylle. Muss es denn 

immer gebosselt sein, wenn wir teil an einer Naturerscheinung 
nehmen sollen? 

. .. es ist nichts als ein Bauerbursch, der mich zu dieser leb- 
haften Theilnehmung hingerissen hat. 

K6nnt ich dir alles recht sagen, damit du fihltest wie ich an 
seinem Schicksal theilnehme, theilnehmen muss. 

Sie reichte ihm [Kanarienvogel] einige Brosamen mit ihren 
Lippen, aus denen die Freuden unschuldig theilnehmender Liebe 
in aller Wonne lachelten, . . . 

Ja, ja, sagte er sich selbst, mit heimlichen Zahnknirschen, das 
ist der vertraute, freundliche, zahrtliche, an allem theilnehmende 
Umgang... 

Uniiberwindlich bemachtigte sich die Theilnehmung seiner, 
und es ergriff ihn eine unsagliche Begierde, den Menschen zu 
retten,... 

Die Lippen und Augen Werthers gliihten an Lottens Arme; 
ein Schauer tiberfiel sie; sie wollte sich entfernen, und Schmerz 
und Antheil lagen betaubend wie Blei auf ihr. 





Wer sich die Miihe nehmen will, die hier vorgelegten Ergebnisse 
mit den betreffenden Worterbuchartikeln zu vergleichen, der wird zu- 
geben, daB ein nicht ganz unbetrachtlicher Fortschritt erzielt wurde. Aus 
einer uniibersichtlichen und in wichtigen Punkten unzureichenden Samm- 
lung von Belegen ist der Ansatz zu einer Wortgeschichte geworden, die, 
wenn auch immer noch sehr liickenhaft, die sprachliche Entwicklung der 
Wortfamilie und ihre geistesgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen wenigstens 
in den Hauptziigen erkennen lat. Weniger greifbar, aber wichtiger ist 
der Gewinn, der sich fiir die einzelnen Teilnehmer dadurch ergab, da8 
sie sich die Methoden der Wortforschung selbst erarbeiten muf8ten und 
daB sie schon in den Anfangsstadien ihrer wissenschaftlichen Ausbildung 
die Genugtuung hatten, das Ihrige zur Vermehrung unseres Wissensvor- 
rats beitragen zu diirfen. 

38 Goethe, Die Leiden des jungen Werther, Weimarer Ausgabe, (1899), XIX, 
PP- 21, 21, 117, 121, 144, 146, 175. 











BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
THEATER IN THE UNITED STATES * 


A. E. Zucker 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 


In the last two or three years I have been urging the preservation of 
what can still be gathered of the dramatic performances in the German 
language presented in this country. These constitute an important item, 
for it is widely acknowledged that the German theater and drama had 
considerable influence on the development of the English-speaking stage 
of New York particularly, but also in other parts of the country.” In 
my searches I was considerably shocked by the speed with which pro- 
grams, photographs, and similar material has disappeared; repeatedly I 
have found a number of hopeful clues but in practically every case some 
fire, theft, or merely neglect had caused the collection to have been lost. 
Still I have not given up and I am hopefully looking for items stored 
away in someone’s attic; naturally I shall be grateful for any leads in the 
direction of locating a find or two. 

The best historical writing on the German language theater was done, 
not by a professor of German literature, but by Professor George C. O. 
Odell, who succeeded Brander Matthews as professor of dramatic litera- 


11 wish to express my gratitude here to Prof. Horst Frenz of Indiana University, 
Dr. Kurt Pinthus, Consultant in Drama at the Library of Congress, and Dr. Franz 
Rapp of the New York Public Library Theater Collection for numerous su: ions. 
Both Prof. Frenz and Dr. Pinthus checked over the first version of this bibliography. 
Dr. Felix Reichmann of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has also aided me with 
numerous suggestions. 
2 Professor Faust in The German Element in the United States, New York, 1927, 
II, 693 ff. has the following to say: “The proof of the good influencé of Conried’s 
German theatre is found in the establishment in 1909 (opened Nov. 6) of the New 
Theatre in New York. This theatre, the home of the Wasser drama in America, 
adopted the principle of high dramatic art independent of commercial success, it 
opposed the system of stars, long runs, and tours. In his account (The New Theatre. 
ew York, 1909. Privately printed. Pp. 18-19) of this theatre, the director, Winthrop 
Ames, after speaking of the attempts at various places, among them at Chicago, of 
establishing a New Theatre, pays the following tribute to Conried: ‘There was al- 
ready in New York a valuable object-lesson. e pC oy population sup- 
rts a German theatre of the type familiar in all the cities of the Fatherland. Here 
Siesta Schiller, and Goethe are played turn about with the latest problem play, 
light opera, and farce; and much of the stage management and acting is on gray y 
good. For a decade and more a number of New York dramatic critics used the Ger- 
man theatre to club a sense of the situation into the heads of the public. The German 
theatre became a familiar delight to intelligent playgoers. The director, Heinrich 
Conried, became widely known as the most artistic manager in the country. When 
the Metropolitan Opera was in need of a director, Herr Conried, though neither a 
musician nor a musical impressario, was chosen. He had always.warmly advocated 
the possibilities of an English theatre on similar lines. It is probable that when he 
accepted his operatic _ he regarded it partly as a means toward the founding of 
The New Theatre. Certainly it was he who induced the gentlemen who for years 
have given New York its opera to embark in a similar enterprise in behalf of the 
drama. Mr. Conried was not destined to become its first director. His, however, is 
the credit of setting the enterprise on foot.’ No more convincing proof of the in- 
fluence of the best traditions of the German stage upon the American theatre of the 
future can be furnished than this candid statement of the able director of The New 
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ture in the English Department at Columbia University in 1924. His 
monumental Annals of the New York Stage cover the history of theatri- 
cals in New York from the beginnings down to our day with such 
thoroughness that, it can safely be stated, New York’s story of the drama 
is recorded better than that of any other city in the world. In this uniquely 
complete record of which thirteen huge volumes (of the fourteen pro- 
jected ones) have already appeared, we find a very full account also of 
the German theaters; and not only the drama, but also the opera and var- 
ious other types of German entertainments are described, such as musical 
evenings, concerts, and even lectures. Moreover these volumes contain 
copious illustrations, items that are practically non-existent in other mono- 
graphs on the subject. 

Odell gives annual summaries of the events on the chief German 
stages with critical remarks regarding the important performances, listing 
the dramatis personae and the casts. The American careers of visiting stars 
are also described fully. But to give a notion regarding the thoroughness 
and the detail of his work I shall quote a few items chosen haphazardly 
from Volume XI. His amused comments show that he is not a dry chroni- 
cler and his “sic” spellings (e. g. Seecadet or Turn-Halle) demonstrate that 
he knows his German well. Incidentally, the first German performance 
he lists occurred in 1837: Friedrich Beckmann’s Eckensteher Nante. 

XI, 87: On August 8th the Badischer Mannerchor indulged in a 

Wasserfahrt to Excelsior Grove, and the Eichenkranz boldly ad- 

ventured to Cold Spring Grove, Long Island, etc., etc. 

88: the Plattdeutsches Volks-fest (sic). Thankfully I leave 
this subject for 1879-80. Ladies and gentlemen, this German festi- 

val is about all my pen can endure; the details are hard in research 


and very, very dry in after feasting. 
294: Jacob Schloeder’s Weinhandlung, 166 First Avenue, had 


Sunday zither-concerts to make musical the imbibing of drinks, 
Carl Zima being chief executant on that instrument apparently 
beloved of our Teutonic citizens. 


Something that Odell fails to do, namely relate the New York Ger- 
man stage to its counterpart in Germany, we find in the scholarly study 
of Dr. Fritz A. H. Leuchs,? The Early German Theatre in New York, 
1840-1872. His work has the further advantage of presentation not in 
annalistic form but as a continued narrative. An introductory chapter, 
“The Cultural Background of the Period,” serves to give the setting as 
well as perspective. Dr. Leuchs in eight appendices summarizes informa- 
tion on the number of performances of each play, on actors and actresses, 
and various other items of interest to the student of literature. For the 
later period we have a very able article from the pen of Professor Edwin 
H. Zeydel, “The German Theatre in New York City, with Special Con- 
sideration of the Years 1878-1914.” * The aim this author sets for him- 


8 New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 
4 Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblaitter, Deutsch-Amerikanische Historische 


Gesellschaft von Illinois, XV, 1915, 255-309. 
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self likewise is not an annalistic account but “to examine the influence of 
the German Theatre on the American stage, to reveal the contrast be- 
tween German and American theatrical conditions, and to describe the 
function of the German theatre as an educational force.” 

Dr. Leuchs lists in Appendix VIII a Theater Journal, edited by Ed- 
uard Hermann, Regisseur des Stadttheaters, but states that he was unable 
to find copies of this paper. The best German-American theatrical journal 
of which there are copies extant, so far as I know, is the New Yorker 
Echo, “Wochenschrift fiir Theater, Musik, Kunst, Unterhaltung, gesel- 
liges Leben, und Verkehrswesen.” It appeared from May 3, 1902 until 
January 16, 1909 when it was merged with Der deutsche Vorkampfer, 
transmitting, however, very little of the theater to this largely political 
journal. The Echo had 16 pages per issue and was sold for $4.00 a year 
or roc a number. Hermann Alexander was editor and publisher, a jour- 
nalist of long experience on the New York Herold. The paper contained 
reviews of plays on the German stage in New York, announcements of 
theatricals in the English language, listings of premiéres on prominent 
stages in Germany, and weekly reports on the German theaters in Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Davenport, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, and other cities; usually these were in the 
form of reports of correspondents. There were also short stories and 
poems, frequently by German-American authors such as Conrad Nies, 
Edna Fern, George Sylvester Viereck, and Udo Brachvogel. The last 
named was the critic for the Irving Place Theater. Every number con- 
tained a biographical sketch of a prominent German-American, there were 
frequent travel articles, numerous illustrations, and general articles, e. g. 
an obituary of Ibsen in 1906. It was a lively, urbane journal, not lacking 
in humor, and quite readable even today. A less successful venture was 
the Art World, the American edition of Biihne und Welt edited by Victor 
Neuhaus in Denver, Colorado. It consisted of two bi-weekly copies of 
Biihne und Welt bound together with 32 pages of text dealing mostly with 
Neuhaus’ German theater in Denver, but also with other German-Amer- 
ican stages. This theater manager had very ambitious plans which, how- 
ever, failed of realization; his magazine appeared only from April 1907 to 
October 1908. 

The German publication Biihne und Welt from the time of its in- 
ception in 1888 to 1914 must be considered also a source for our theatrical 
history, particularly because of the excellent articles by Clara Ruge ap- 
pearing about semi-annually from 1906-1910. American correspondents 
of various German dailies frequently contributed news of the German 
stage in this country, for example in the Berliner Tageblatt, Frankfurter 
Zeitung and others. American publications in New York, such as the 
Clipper and the Mirror might also be consulted. German visitors to 
America sometimes set down their impressions of our German stage, for 
example, Ludwig Fulda, Alfred Kerr, Roda-Roda, and others; the same 
is true to a greater degree of German actors who appeared on American 
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stages, particularly Sonnenthal and Sorma.® References to the various at- 
tempts at reviving German drama after World War I and to sporadic 
performances may be found in Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und 
Padagogik (1920-1926) and Der Auslandsdeutsche (1923-1933). 

In Vienna a dozen years ago the historian of the theater Joseph 
Gregor showed me in bound volumes the programs of the Burgtheater 
from the time of its foundation in 1776 up to the present! We have 
nothing of the sort for the German-American theater that I know of; 
the most extensive collection of such programs I have ever seen is one 
of the Milwaukee German Theater for the seasons of 1906 to 1927 (with 
omissions for 1918-19 and 1921-22 when there was no theater) recently 
presented by Miss Mariele Schirmer of the State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, to the archives of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. I feel 
sure there must be more material of this sort extant; I hope it will be 
preserved. 

The very extensive theater collection in the New York Public Li- 
brary (Mr. George Freedley, curator) contains a vast amount of material 
grouped as photographs, clippings, programs and scrapbooks. To use it 
it is necessary to consult the catalog for individual actors, dramas, pro- 
ducers, playwrights, etc. Thus, for example, in looking up Rudolf 
Christians one finds a considerable collection of clippings as well as illus- 
trations of this actor. For information on plays and productions the Spirit 
of the Times, 1836-1892, New York, the New York Dramatic Mirror, 
1879-1922, and the bound collection of newspaper clippings of dramatic 
criticism of plays produced in New York City from 1917 to date have 
been indexed by play titles. The material on the German stage in this 
country is approached by consulting the following subject headings: 
Deutsche Theater Company, Deutsches Komoedienhaus, Deutsches Thea- 
ter, German Jewish Refugee Theatre, German Refugee Theatre, Ger- 
mania Broadcast, Germania Productions (Cinema), Stage: German: U.S., 
Stage: German: U.S. (by city), Theaters: U.S.: (by city): (by name) 
as Theatres: U.S.: New York: Deutsches Lichtspiel, or Theatres: U. S.: 
New York: Irving Place. 

General information about American playhouses and their history 
will aid in establishing the facts concerning the German language theater, 
for English playhouses have often sheltered German drama. Furthermore, 
more material of a biographical nature should be collected in connection 
with men who have been active in the theater work. Besides Heinrich 
Conried (who is listed in the Dictionary of American Biography) there 
is Ferdinand Pabst (Milwaukee), Alexander Wurster (Philadelphia), Geza 
Berger (Cincinnati), Heinrich Bornstein (St. Louis), Georg Heinemann 

6 Dr. Pinthus has called my attention to some extremely interesting material on 
the American careers of Kainz, Sonnenthal and Matkowsky. The chief references 
are: Adolf von Sonnenthals Briefwechsel, edited by Hermine von Sonnenthal. Stutt- 
gart und Berlin, 1912, 2 vols. and Richter, Helene. Kainz. Wien und Leipzig, 1936. 


Dr. Pinthus is planning to write an article on the triumphal visits of these artists and 
how they were appreciated and féted in New York, Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
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(St. Louis), Julius Richard, Ferdinand Welb, Leon Wachsner (Milwau- 
kee), Ottilie Genée (San Francisco), Philipp Swirschina (Cincinnati), 
Alexander Sandow (Cleveland), and many others. 

With the same hope for the achievement of greater completeness I 
shall now list studies on the history of the German stage in this country. 
I am omitting the files of newspapers which in the case of every city 
constitute the most important source; anyone desiring information on this 
subject may find help at the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation where we 
are compiling a union list of German-American newspapers and periodicals. 
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General 
Cambridge History of American Literature, III, Putnams, New York, 


1921, pp. 572-590. This edition contains bibliography. 

“Das deutsche Theater in Amerika”, in Das Buch der Deutschen in 
Amerika, Walther’s Buchdruckerei, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 421-470. 
15 illustrations or portraits. Re: New York, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco. 

Obituary of Alexander Wurster, in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blitter, IV, 1 (1904), p. 62. 

Scrapbook of clippings and programs, 1874-1880 (compiled by Louise 
Mueldener). In the Theater Collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Reitzenstein Collection, scrapbooks of programs, 1886-1899, from 
Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia. In the Theater Collection of 
the New York Public Library. 

BORNSTEIN, HEINRICH, Fiinfundsiebzig Jahre in der alten und der 
neuen Welt, 2 vol., Leipzig, 1884. Re: New York, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati. 

CRONAU, RUDOLF, “Das deutsche Theater in Amerika,” in Drei 
Jabrhunderte deutschen Lebens in Amerika, Berlin, 1924, pp. 535-539- 

FAUST, A. B., The German Element in the United States, Steuben 
Society of America, New York, 1927, II, pp. 327-338. 

FORD, JAMES M., “The German Stage,” in Munsey’s, Nov. 1898. 

FRENZ, HORST, “The German Drama in the Middle West,” in The 
American-German Review, June 1942, pp. 15-17, 37- 

FULDA, LUDWIG, Amerikanische Eindriicke, Stuttgart and Berlin, 
Cotta, 1906, pp. 83-85. 

MULLER, WILHELM, “Deutsche Stiicke auf der amerikanischen 
Biihne,” in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, 1V, 4 (1904), 

pp. 21-25. 

MULLER, WILHELM, “Das deutsch-amerikanische Theater,” in 
Amerika, edited by A. Tenner, Berlin, New York, Westermann and 
Co., 1884, pp. 110-131. 

PLETZ, CARL, “Die deutsche Biihne im Westen,” in the Sonntags- 
blatt der New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 5 and 12, 1902. 

SCHEM, ALEXANDER J., Deutschamerikanisches Konversationslexi- 
kon, Friedrich Gerhard, New York, 1869, X, p. 703-704. 
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SCHLOSSMACHER, STEPHAN, “Die deutschen Biihnen in den Ve- 
reinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika,” in Das Deutsche Drama im 
amerikanischen College und Universitats-Theater (Die Schaubiihne, 
vol. 15), Emsdetten, H. und J. Lechte, 1938, chap. 1, pp. 1-25. 

SCHMIDT, HEINRICH, ed., Almanach der deutschen Biihnen in 
Amerika, Vol. 1, New York, 1860. (Mostly about New York, but 
mentions also Williamsburg, Philadelphia, Newark, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Davenport and New Orleans. The book- 
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German Society of Pennsylvania libraries.) 

SINGER, MICHAEL, “Deutsches Biihnenleben in Amerika,” in the 
Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikaner fiir das Jahr 1918, Chicago, 1918, 

PP. 273-312. Re: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati. 

WELB, FERDINAND, “Die deutsche Biihne in Amerika.” An ad- 
dress before the Deutsch-Amerikanischer Lehrerbund at the conven- 

tion in Milwaukee in 1897. Partly reprinted in Anzeiger des 
Westens, St. Louis, July 12, 1897. 
WITTKE, CARL, We Who Built America, Prentice-Hall, New York, 


1939, Pp. 382-385. 
Baltimore 

Personal scrapbook of John S. Shriver, drama critic for the Baltimore 
American. In the Theater Collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary. (Baltimore ‘apr 1880-1882.) 

VON DEGEN, A., about the theater in Baltimore — Seine Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des deutschen 
Elements, herausgegeben vom deutschen literarischen Bureau, Balti- 
more, 1887, pp. 137-142. 
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Chicago und sein Deutschtum, Cleveland, German-American Biogra- 
—_ Publishing Company, 1901-02, pp. 73-76. 

“Chicagoer Deutschtum in den fiinfziger Jahren,” in the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, I, 4 (1901), pp. 59-60. 

“Fiinfzig Jahre deutsches Theater,” in the Illinois Staats-Zeitung, April 
21, 1898, p. 28. 
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OLSON, ESTHER MARIE, “The German Theater in Chicago,” in 
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123. 

SEEGER, EUGEN, Chicago, die Geschichte einer Wunderstadt, Chi- 
cago, 1892, p. 284. 

SEITZ, ROSE J., “Goethe in Chicago,” in Goethe Centenary Papers, 
ed. by Martin Schiitze, Chicago, 1933, pp. 118-119. 

SINGER, MICHAEL, “Deutsches Biihnenleben in Chicago,” in the 
Jabrbuch der Deutschen in Chicago fiir das Jabr 1917, pp. 221-228. 
(On current season.) 
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TRAINING GOVERNMENT TRANSLATORS AT 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Lizian L. STROEBE 
Vassar College 


Vassar, as all other colleges, is contributing to the war effort to the 
best of its ability and the foreign language departments play an important 
part in this work. The government needs translators and especially trans- 
lators of the languages of the enemy countries, and foreign language de- 
partments contribute their share by training such translators. 

In the department of German at Vassar College all work is conducted 
in the foreign language and comparatively little time is devoted to trans- 
lation into English. If stress is laid on translation hardly any German will 
be heard in the class room and the oral work is doomed. Of course a 
certain amount of translation has to be done; our students in the courses 
on classical literature translate selected passages from Korff, Gundolf, 
Strich, etc.; we encourage translations of lyrical poetry. It takes a poet 
to reproduce lyrical poems and the poets among our students have done 
some beautiful work. 

But there is not and has not been for many years a course in our de- 
partment where translation into English is the one and only goal, so there 
was no translation course that could have been adapted for government 
needs. An entirely new course had to be created and we are offering now 
a special war course in German, which aims to prepare students for the 
civil service examination as translators. It is a two hour course and the 
minimum requirement is two years of College German, however for stu- 
dents with this minimum requirement only, the preparation takes a great 
deal of time. 

When we first decided on the course there was practically no material 
available that was difficult enough. In the meantime, the excellent book 
of Pusey, Steer and Morgan “Readings in Military German” (Heath and 
Co.) has been published. It is especially to be recommended for its very 
skillful handling of the vocabulary by B. Q. Morgan. The other book, 
“Kriegsdeutsch” by Funke, Spann and Fehling consists of very elementary 
texts in Military German, which could easily be tackled by students at 
the end of the first year. Courses stressing military German might still 
find some good selections in the “Manual of Military German” by Lieder 
and Pettengill, published during the first world war, Harvard University 
Press, 1918. However, we do not train soldiers at Vassar and therefore 
do not stress military German, but need material of a more comprehensive 
scope. So we compiled a collection of very difficult passages and had it 
mimeographed for our students. The material is drawn from many sources 
and touches practically every field of modern life; a number of passages 
are from German and Swiss newspapers and periodicals containing gov- 
ernment regulations about rationing and other war economies, city ordi- 
nances and state decrees about air raid precautions; many definitions and 
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explanations are culled from the latest Brockhaus and Meyer Encyclo- 
pedias, and many other sources. The pamphlet is not supplied with a 
vocabulary, thus forcing the students to use dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
also forcing the instructor to be very carefully prepared as a great many 
new words cannot be found in the dictionaries. 

The two main difficulties of the German language are the compound 
nouns of unbelievable length and the complicated sentence structures, 
especially the participial sentences, where you can learn a complete life 
history before you know whose history it is. These two difficulties can 
only be overcome by special training. Skill in dealing with German 
compounds can be developed by constant practice, therefore a list of the 
latest and longest compounds without translations precedes the passages 
for translation. Of course any student who has had two years of college 
German, can translate Sonntagnachmittagsspaziergang and Wiederholungs- 
schulauf gabe, and cognates will help him to settle about Baukostener- 
hébung and Bombenabwurfsauftrag. The first task of the students is to 
dissolve the compound into its components, explaining the meaning of 
roots, suffixes, prefixes, then in many cases they will be able to understand 
the word complex. But in other cases a mere translation of words is not 
sufficient, many words have to be explained, they may have developed 
new and unexpected meanings, characteristic of the last ten years of Hitler 
rule. The harmless looking word Schutzhaft, protective custody, has a sin- 
ister meaning nowadays, Gleichschaltung, coordination, means more than 
the English word, — denoting ruthless suppression and regimentation. Any 
student can settle the meaning of Lastkraftwagenverkebr, but what about 
die GroBraumordnung, das Reichsarbeitsdienstgesetz, der Reichsnabrstand, 
die Gesamtmenschenplanung? No dictionary or knowledge of single 
words will help; the students have to consult constantly den grofen Brock- 
haus and other sources. In the Erganzungsband of Brockhaus, vol. XXI, 
most of these new linguistic Hitler creations are explained. Very rarely 
can they be explained by one English word, in most cases footnotes with 
explanations are needed, especially in translations of government docu- 
ments which have to be available for people who do not know German. 
Of course the knowledge of cognates is of some help but sometimes they 
are misleading, for example, the intelligent translation of a beginner in 
German of Lebensraum as livingroom, and Grofraumordnung as order in 
a large room. Such new words of the Hitler era are often untranslatable 
and have to be explained in English, for instance Ordensburgen, origi- 
nally the castles of the Teutonic knights who colonized and christianized 
the Eastern part of Prussia after the crusades, but nowadays the training 
schools of the future Nazi leaders, like Vogelsang and Créssinsee are offi- 
cially called Ordensburgen. 

To give another example, Reichsarbeitsdienstlager, of course can be 
translated with C. C. Camp, but the translation would be incomplete with- 
out mentioning the great difference, one being voluntary, in the U.S. A.-, 
the other compulsory for all young Germans. 
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These compounds are studied and analyzed not in connection with 
any text where the understanding might be somewhat easier. The exami- 
nations for civil service contain just such lists of compounds which are to 
be translated by the candidates. After having worked with compound 
nouns, it is helpful to translate short passages containing a large number 
of compounds, where the components are easily understood, for instance: 

“Die Einheitspreisgeschafte sind durch die Vereinfachung des 

Verkaufsvorgangs und schnellen Lagerumschlag dem mittelstan- 

dischen Facheinzelhandel wettbewerbsmafig iiberlegen.” (Brock- 

haus) 
“In der Grofraumwirtschaft werden die einzelnen Volks- 
wirtschaften in ein engeres Verhdaltnis zu einander gebracht, daB 

die Wirtschaftszweige der beteiligten Linder auf einander abge- 

stimmt werden, ein mdglichst unbehinderter Austausch der Er- 

zeugnisse stattfindet, sich so eine zweckméafige Standortsvertei- 
lung berausbildet und das Ganze dem Weltmarkt gegeniiber un- 
abhangiger wird.” (Brockhaus) 


These passages containing compounds are very simple in construction, 
but very likely the hardest task of the translator is the disentangling of 
participial and other complicated constructions, which are very charac- 
teristic of the German language and do not occur in any of the romance 
languages. First students have to be trained with sentences of very simple 
vocabulary and very clear meaning. All students after two years of col- 
lege German can analyze and translate passages like the following: 

“Der von mir gestern abend geschriebene und sofort an mei- 
nen sich in Berlin befindenden Bruder abgeschickte Brief erreicbte 
ihn erst an dem schon seit langer Zeit von ibm zur Abreise be- 
stimmten Tag, so daB er nicht im stande war, den von mir aus 
allerlei wichtigen Griinden so sehr gewiinschten Besuch bei un- 
serem mit Reichtum gesegneten und schon seit langer Zeit leiden- 
den Grofonkel zu machen.” ; 

“Wir fubren in einem von einem Freunde geliebenen und 
durch vielen Gebrauch schon ziemlich wertlos gewordenen Auto- 
mobil in einem gemiitlichen, unserer Ferienstimmung entspre- 
chenden Tempo durch das wegen seiner romantischen Schénheit 
und wegen seines guten Weines mit Recht so sebr beriihmte 


Rbeintal.” 

Occasionally a very absurd example amuses the students and relieves the 
tension. 
“Derjenige, der denjenigen, der den Pfabhl, der an der Briicke, 

die auf dem Weg, der nach der Stadt fiibrt, liegt, steht, umge- 

worfen hat, anzeigt, erbilt eine Belohnung.” 

After this preliminary training our students are ready to undertake 
passages where the translation requires a good deal of thinking and hard 
work. 

“Die deutschen Jugendverbinde, deren Aufgabe es ist, die 

Freibeit der Jugend gut verwenden zu helfen, haben angesichts 
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des durch die ausgedehnte Arbeitszeit und den geringen Urlaub 
beengten Freizeitsraumes sehr bald die Riickwirkung auf die Bil- 
dungsempfanglichkeit der erwerbstatigen Jugend feststellen kén- 
nen. Mangel an taglicher und jabrlicher Freizeit bedeutet Ein- 
schrénkung der Bildungsmoglichkeit und infolge der durch tiber- 
mapige Arbeitslast bedingten Abspannung gerade des jungen 
Menschen Riickgang seiner Bildungsempfanglichkeit.” 

The following passages are taken from a recent Swiss newspaper: 

“Auf Grund eines neuen Bundesratsbeschlusses werden den 
in der Landwirtschaft zusatzlich eingesetzten Arbeitskraften die 
gleichen Fahrvergiinstigungen gewahrt wie den bei Bauten von 
nationalem Interesse Beschaftigten. Die in der Landwirtschaft 
eingesetzten zusitzlichen Arbeitskrafte haben also von nun an 
Anspruch auf einen Transportgutschein fiir den Stellenantritt 
und fiir die Heimreise nach der Entlassung, sowie auf monatlich 
einen Gutschein fiir die Besuchsfabrt an ibren Wobnort. Die 
Kosten dieser Reise tibernehmen zum Teil die schweiz. Trans- 
portunternehmungen in der Form von Taxermiapigungen. Der 
Rest wird vom Bund getragen. Diese Regelung ist im Interesse 
unserer Versorgung mit Lebensmitteln getroffen worden.” 

“Um es den durch die Mobilisation wirtschaftlich besonders 
belasteten Wehrmannsfrauen zu ermdglichen, trotz der knappen 
Mittel und der Teuerung die Kleider ibrer Familie in Ordnung 
zu halten und sich die notwendigen neuen anzuschaffen, hat die 
Ziiricher Frauenzentrale kurz nach Ausbruch des Krieges im 
Herbst 1939 die Nahstube fiir Webrmannsfrauen ins Leben ge- 
rufen.” 


A good translation should be on the same emotional level of the 
original; translate slang by slang, matter of fact statements in plain simple 
language and perhaps we should try to translate the frequently bombastic 
Hitler German of the present day with the same kind of English (if 
available! ! ) 

To give an example from the Nationalsozialistisches Jahrbuch 1939: 

“Die Teilnahme der deutschen Arbeiterschaft am kiinstleri- 
schen Leben muf stets unter Zugrundelegung der natiirlichen Be- 
ziebung der arbeitenden Volksgenossen zur Kunst und unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung des mdglichen Verstehens und der 
sich steigernden Anteilnabme der Arbeiter ausgerichtet werden.” 

“Die Arzte des Amtes fiir Volksgesundheit sollen ibre Auf- 
gabe nicht fernab vom Menschen, sondern als Hausarzte in den 

Familien stehend, diese in ibrer Blutsgebundenheit erlebend, auf 

der anderen Seite diese deutschen V olksgenossen in ihrem Betrieb 

betreuend und erfassend lésen.” 

Hubert Schrade in his “Bauten des dritten Reiches”, Bibliographi- 
sches Institut, Leipzig 1937, offers plenty of examples of almost untrans- 
latable bombast. Speaking about the Mabnmal fiir die Gefallenen im 
Weltkrieg auf dem Niirnberger Parteigelinde and the three swastika flags 
in front of it, he says: 
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“Das durch Gestalt und Sinn Gemeinschaft fordernde Mahn- 
mal fiir die Gefallenen des Weltkriegs und das blutgepriifte, eine 
neue Gemeinschaft verheiBende Symbol des Nationalsozialismus 
wurden so in unmittelbare, sinnenfallig wirkende Beziehung zu 
einander gebracht. Der Raum zwischen ibnen verlor dadurch den 
Charakter eines bloBen, in sich unbestimmten, profanen Zeit- 
raums. Die Wirkungsbilder von Leben und Tod verwandelten 
ibn. Er wurde sinnerfillter geweibter Raum”. — Speaking about 

arades and other demonstrations, he says: 

“Aber durch seine Richtung auf die volkischpolitische Ge- 
meinschaft hat der Nationalsozialismus zu Bekundungen seiner 
selbst komemen miissen und kénnen, die sich iiber den Bereich des 
bloB Militérischen erbeben. Das Element, das die militérische 
Form durchdrungen hat, ist dasjenige der Feier, des zur Sinnbild- 
lichkeit erhdbten Lebens der Volksgemeinschaft. Und dieses Ele- 
ment ist es auch, das den schdpferischen Einsatz des kiinstleri- 
schen Vermdgens nicht nur ermdglicht, sondern geradezu for- 
dert.” 


Contrary to the general belief, it is not only scientific and technical 
German that is particularly complicated; literary criticism, especially 
Gundolf and Korff created veritable “Satzungetiime”. Utterly exhausted 
by the effort of translating half a page of Gundolf a Vassar student sug- 
gested, that as punishment in the next world, Gundolf, Korff and a few 
others should rewrite their critical works in basic German of 800 or 1000 
words, suitable for beginners in German. 

Passages to be translated for the government may contain informa- 
tion about distances, weights, areas, etc. It is absolutely necessary for 
translators to know the German equivalents of the American units of 
lengths, capacity, area, weights, etc. Practice with actual problems is more 
stimulating than merely learning by heart. For instance: The distance 
from Hamburg to Hannover is 180 kilometer — How many American 
miles? About how many liters of gasoline would be needed to cover the 
distance if you drive an American Ford convertible Coupé? Or a small 
German Opel car? How many American acres would a German flying 
field of 20 oo0 Quadratkilometer be? At what degree of the Réaumur or 
Celsius thermometer would it be advisable to put an antifreeze solution 
into your radiator? 

Not many students will be able to have details of that kind on the 
tip of their tongue, but it seems to me that one of the most important tasks 
of such a translators’ course is to teach students where to find the necessary 
information; dictionaries, as mentioned before, give but small information 
and meagre translation of the latest words, the students must therefore 
get accustomed to the continuous consulting of encyclopedias and other 
available sources. 

We are informed that government translators, especially postal cen- 
sors, have to be able to read German script. The best way to learn how to 
read it is first to learn how to write it and then students can begin to at- 
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tempt letters written in script. It is quite possible to find in this country 
people of German and Swiss ancestry who still write German script and 
who are willing to write a few pages for such a good purpose. 

Some government officials have to understand and translate German 
radio messages. That is not a very difficult task for students who are 
accustomed to the use of the foreign language in the class room. One 
agency in Washington is putting on people to do radio monitoring, which 
means listening to foreign language broadcasts and while listening typing 
off the translation in English at the rate of 60 words per minute. That 
naturally requires a very good understanding of the foreign idiom. 

Though this translators’ course at Vassar College is considered strictly 
a war course, there is no phase of the work that would not be valuable 
to any student of German at any time. The ability to translate difficult 
German into good English would be a great asset for any graduate stu- 
dent who needs a real reading knowledge of German, not the kind which 
is acquired in a six weeks beginners’ course in the summer session. The 
understanding of radio messages is a good proof of understanding the 
spoken language and even the reading of German script might be very 
useful when in better days to come our students will go again to German 
speaking countries and have to correspond with landladies and boarding 
house keepers. 


TRANSLATION FROM STEFAN GEORGE: 
Der siebente Ring 


When I am standing on your bridge 
The whispering stream still says to me: 
Here once for me your light arose. 


And if you come along my road 
My straying eyes but turn away, 
No thrill of joy, no greeting send. 


With nod of soul, as is our wont, 
A stranger passes on the road 


That leads him to his lonely goal. 
—Friedrich Bruns. 











SEALSFIELD’S CLAIM TO REALISM 


Kart J. R. ARNDT 
Louisiana State University 
Mir kommen zuweilen seltsame Einfalle, 
aber unser Louisiana ist ein halb 


exotisches Land, ein wunderliches Land! 
Sealsfield, Lebensbilder, Til, 65. 


The literary classification of poets or the delimitation of literary 
movements often varies with historians and critics of literature, but Seals- 
field scholars have generally agreed in classifying Sealsfield as a realistic 
writer. 

In his article “Charles Sealsfield As A Realist”, published in the Octo- 
ber (1942) issue of the Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Professor 
Norman L. Willey states that no one has attempted to deny the frequently 
made statement “that Sealsfield was a realist before the emergence of the 
realistic school,” and specifies that it is the purpose of his article “to ex- 
amine some of the allegedly realistic works to determine to what extent 
they deserve the name.” He then cites a considerable number of instances 
in Sealsfield’s works, principally in the Lebensbilder and Stiden und Nor- 
den, to prove that Sealsfield made innumerable scientific blunders in his 
works which no observing traveller of the 19th century could have made. 
On the basis of his findings he believes that such Sealsfield scholars as 
Djordjewitsch, Schultz, Hackel, Diez, and Faust have been in error about 
Sealsfield, and finally concludes his study with the statement: 

Personally I doubt that Sealsfield ever ventured farther into 

the wilds of America than Kittaning, Pa., it does not seem pos- 

sible that any casual traveller could have been so unobservant as 

he. At any rate the statement that he was a realist is indefensible. 


Professor Willey has written with such a persuasive pen, with such 
enthusiasm and conviction, that his article very seriously threatens the 
entire future position of Sealsfield. If Willey’s attack on Sealsfield as a 
realist stands, then Sealsfield must be dismissed as a fraud unworthy of the 
attention of students of 19th century America. In view of the serious 
challenge that has been made, and because Professor Willey expressly 
states that he is the only person that ever doubted the propriety of Seals- 
field’s claim to Realism, the burden of my remarks is naturally directed 
against the arguments in the Monatshefte. 

We must not expect a degree of scientific accuracy of a realistic 
writer which did not even exist in the days of the realistic school, in fact, if 
Wwe expect such accuracy we might better substitute Naturalism for Real- 
ism, since that would be far more appropriate. Realism, according to Roehl 
strives for a presentation “der Wirklichkeit”. 

Der Realismus will daher seine Stoffe, die zeitgemaB sein 
sollen, nicht in idealer Verklarung und nicht in traumerischer 

Dammerung, sondern klar und wirklichkeitsgetreu darstellen, da- 
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bei jedoch im Unterschied von dem dhnliche Ziele erstrebenden 
Naturalismus nicht einen Abklatsch der Wirklichkeit geben, son- 
dern eine durch kiinstlerische Gesichtspunkte gegebene Auswahl. 
(Hans Roehl, Woérterbuch zur deutschen Literatur. 1931, Leip- 
zig und Berlin, p. 192.) 


The name “realism” was given to the movement according to Sachwérter- 
buch der Deutschkunde, “weil sie im Gegensatz zu der idealistischen Ro- 
mantik die Bedeutung der realen Gegebenheiten des Lebens fiir den Men- 
schen und sein praktisches Handeln erfaBt” (Hofstatter u. Peters, Sach- 
worterbuch der Deutschkunde, Berlin, 1930, Il, 969). Naturalism accord- 
ing to Roehl consisted in what Willey seems to expect of Sealsfield, “in 
einer auf peinlich sorgfaltiger, fast wissenschaftlich einwandfreier Beob- 
achtung beruhenden Darstellung der Natur und des Menschen.” The 
Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde says: 


Man bezeichnet als Naturalismus eine Kunstrichtung, die sich 
die uneingeschrankte, vollig objektive und genaue Wiedergabe 
der Wirklichkeit zum Ziel setzt, ohne subjektive Farbung und 
Beimischung metaphysischer Elemente, die als Verfalschung des 
Wirklichkeitsbildes angesehen werden. Die naturalistische Dich- 
tung will die Wirklichkeit d. h. vorwiegend die sinnliche Erschei- 
nungswelt mit den Mitteln der Wortkunst reproduzieren. (II, 


858) 


Since Willey’s examination of Sealsfield enters into such matters as 
vitamins, he certainly is judging on the basis of naturalism rather than 
realism. What is it, however, that Sealsfield himself wanted to do in his 
works? He speaks of his purpose in the introduction to the Cajiitenbuch 
and in the autobiographical sketch written for Brockhaus. In the first he 
says: 

Sie erinnern sich, daB der Verfasser es sich — zwar nicht zur 
Aufgabe gemacht hat, — Aufgaben dieser Art lassen sich nicht 
setzen, und werden sie gesetzt, werden sie in der Regel schlecht 
geldst, — aber doch den Beruf in sich zu fiihlen scheint, die Zeit- 

eschichte und ihre wichtigeren Momente in lebendigen plasti- 
schen Bildern der Welt darzustellen.' 


In his sketch for Brockhaus he stated that he wrote “nationale oder 
hdhere Volksromane” in which “das ganze Volk” was the hero; 


sein soziales, sein Offentliches, sein Privatleben, seine materiellen, 
politischen, religidsen Bezichungen, treten an die Stelle der Aben- 
theuer, seine Vergangenheit, seine Zukunft werden als historische 
Gewéander benutzt, Liebesszenen und Abentheuer nur gelegent- 
lich, als Folie um zu beleben, hervorzuheben angewandt. (Faust, 
Charles Sealsfield, Weimar, 1897, p. 252.) 
1 Cajtitenbuch, 1,8. Sealsfield = ei are from the same edition used by 
Willey: Gesammelte Werke von Charles Sealsfield, Stuttgart, 1845-47, except those 


from Siiden und Norden which are from the Stuttgart edition of 1842. References 
without title, for convenience, follow Willey’s usage and are to the Lebensbilder. 
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The full title of his first work, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika 
nach ibrem politischen, religidsen und gesellschaftlichen Verbiltnisse be- 
trachtet, shows that this was his plan from the beginning. He was not 
writing books on the plant or animal life of America or Mexico; he was 
trying to give his readers a total view of nations in their development. 
This total view was to present especially the United States in a realistic 
spirit, but yet artistically. And critics of the past believe that he accom- 
plished his mission with great artistic realism. What he himself thought 
of the type of scientific naturalism required by Professor Willey is well 
stated toward the close of his introduction to his Cajiitenbuch: 

Was weiter in dem Buche wahr, was Dichtung sey, dariiber 
laBt er uns im Dunkeln, und ich glaube, mit Recht. Zu viel Licht 
schadet, und ein solches gleichsam Auseinanderlegen der innern 
Machinerie eines Werkes mag wohl den Kiinstler, aber schwer- 
lich das Publikum senna es ist im Gegentheile peinlich, ein 
Kunstwerk anatomisch zergliedert zu sehen, ehe man noch einen 
rechten Blick darauf geworfen hat. (Cajiitenbuch, I, 10.) 





When we compare the artistic aspirations of Charles Sealsfield as re- 
vealed in these quotations with the descriptions of realism by Roehl and 
others, we certainly must grant that Sealsfield, except for some of his 
later work, was a realist before the emergence of the realistic school. To 
decide this question, it is not necessary that he write with zoth century 
scientific accuracy. That he was generally considered an accurate writer 
for his time can be seen from the following contemporary criticism. The 
North American Review (October, 1828, pages 415-437) reviewing Seals- 
field’s The Americans as They Are says: ; 

Were his volume republished in this country, it could no 

fail of being generally read, and of communicating more precise 

information in regard to the states, bordering on the Ohio and 

Mississippi rivers, especially of the states so little known of Missis- 

sippi and Louisiana, than any other volume with which we are 

acquainted, if, perhaps, we may not except the “Ten Years Jour- 
neyings in the Valley of the Mississippi.’ Our author is not so 

good a landscape-painter as Mr. Flint, but we think he takes a 

better profile. (p. 437) 


Another comment is by an intelligent and fascinating Texas pioneer, the 
well-educated S. A. Hammett, who wrote under the name of Philip Pax- 
ton. In the introduction to his A Stray Yankee in Texas, he speaks of 
Sealsfield’s Cabin Book as one of the standard works with which every 
traveller venturing into the new land becomes acquainted if he would 
write about Texas. Later in his book he has a Colonel Ting, who fought 
in the Texan War of Independence say: 

That German, who calls himself Seatsfield, the author of a 
good many readable books, has given so good a picture of the 
battle, that I think he must have been in it or near it. He has 
romanced so much, however, that everybody thinks the whole 
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affair a mere offspring of his a, as indeed was his fish 
story of the old hunter, who was lynched and came to life again. 
I think he had some idea of Deaf Smith when he drew that char- 
acter.” 


But Willey’s array of “scientific” evidence has another purpose. By 
exposing Sealsfield’s “errors” he wants to prove that Sealsfield never “ven- 
tured farther into the wilds of America than Kittaning, Pa.” Even if these 
alleged errors were errors they would not prove Willey’s point. Ger- 
staecker is known to have lived in the South, yet he was accused of many 
scientific errors in his life time. Sealsfield was in Louisiana, but as a 
writer presents an extensive view of things. Nevertheless, Sealsfield puts 
Professor Willey to shame even in those various points which his “scien- 
tific” critic has so laboriously dug out against him. Let us put some of 
Professor Willey’s criticisms under the microscope. 

Willey lists some twenty errors against the Lebensbilder to show the 
abysmal ignorance of the runaway monk. He claims that Sealsfield (III, 
66) says that “The transition from darkness of night to brilliant sunshine 
occupies only fifteen minutes!” and is so eager to pin this stop-watch in- 
terpreted statement on Sealsfield that he changes Sealsfield’s orthography 
and context in his quotation. As a matter of fact, Sealsfield in this section 
is not using a stop-watch on the sun, He does say quite correctly that 
daylight comes quickly — he is writing for Nordics — but his fifteen 
minute statement should correctly have been quoted as: 

Keine Viertelstunde noch ist seit meinem Austritte aus dem 

Hause verflossen, als Alles in der Tiefsten Ruhe begraben lag, 

nun saust es, schwirrt es an allen Ecken und Enden wie Bienen- 

schwarme. Der Zinkenschlag hat ertént, und als ware er der 

Trompetenruf einer unsichtbaren Gewalt, so prellen auch die 

schwarzen Gestalten wie Damone aus ihren Hiitten heraus, eine 

grinbronzene, gespenstige Bande, deren koboldartiges Treiben 

Euch fiir einen Augenblick an die unterirdischen Gewalten mahnt. 


Sealsfield had previously been speaking about the coming of day to a 
plantation. The “15 minutes” refers to the change from quiet to the rush 
of life after the bugle has sounded, and on plantations such a call would 
start the slaves moving. The context shows that dawn had already begun 
sometime before the speaker stepped out of the house. Willey makes a 
similar error when he claims that Sealsfield in I, 117 says that an undressed 
wild turkey was served at the table half an hour after it had been received. 
The context shows that quite a bit of the time passed before the half-hour 
quoted by Willey is mentioned. In V, 17, on the other hand Willey takes 
the very commonly and very loosely used expression “fiinf Minuten” too 
literally and does not allow for the context. Sealsfield would not have 
had to leave Austria to know that one does not fell a tree of five feet 

2 Philip Paxton (S. A. Hammett), A Stray Yankee in Texas, New York Redfield, 


1859, is 151. “Romanced”, of course means “invented” here. Ting is quite right in 
his reference to the historic Deaf Smith. 
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diameter in five timed minutes. The use of the expression “five minutes” 
in fact would tend to prove his association with backwoodsmen. His ob- 
jection to IV, 349, is imaginary, since the “hélzerne SpieB” need by no 
means be a complicated “revolving spit” as Willey understands it, but 
could be a very simple pointed stick. 

Willey also considers it absurd “that on one day the weather was so 
sultry that the hero changed his shirt eight times and the thermometer 
stood at 77°” (III, 89). The context explains: 

Wir haben Siidost bei Siid — der Thermometer steht auf 77, 

die Hitze ware zu ertragen, aber die Diinste, die Dampfe! es ist 

zum Ersticken schwiil. — Unsere gréBte Wohllust ist, tiglich ein 

Dutzend Hemden zu wechseln. — Ich bin am achten etc. 





The hero, a type who would sweat a great deal, was also drinking. Ex- 
amination of a few diaries or travel books of the time will show that the 
condition described is not impossible. The very sober Captain Donald 
MacDonald writes in New Orleans on March 14, 1826, “The weather 
was to me extremely oppressive, the therr. ranging from 76° to above 80° 
with little wind.” (The Diaries of Donald MacDonald 1824-26, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1942, p. 346.) On March 31, “Having 
so suddenly changed from the cold of the northern parts of the Western 
country, to the close atmosphere of Louisiana & the hot sun of Cuba, I 
felt much overcome & exhausted.” (p. 358.) Duke Bernhard complains 
of heat near Mobile, Alabama, and says that for the first time in his life 
he there looked for shade in January.* A Bavarian who came to New 
Orleans on Christmas day stated that it was so hot he could not stand 
being in town but had to return to his ship.‘ 

Mr. Willey believes that “only an impractical dreamer with no con- 
ception of actual conditions would have conceived” having two Louisiana 
planters return from a stay in New York in a one-horse gig via Virginia 
and Florence, Ala. He considers the trip impossible at that time. If Pro- 
fessor Willey will look at the “Map of the Roads, Distances, Steam Boat 
and Canal Routes” for Mitchell’s Traveller's Guide Through the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1832) he will be able to convince himself that this 
trip was by no means impossible and that Sealsfield knew his roads. 

Willey finds it awful that Sealsfield lets his magnolias bloom out of 
season. He should blame God for that. Of the three instances cited, Seals- 
field shows by the use of “Hie und da” and “noch immer bliihend” that 
he considered this late flowering unusual. It is unusual, but certainly does 
not occur in these regions. — About Sealsfield’s description of the China 
Tree in I, 154 Willey says: 

This is wild imagination; for the China tree has purplish 
flowers, the “berries” do not appear at the same time with the 


3 Herzog Bernhard, Reise Sr. Hobeit Herzogs Bernhard zu Sachsen-Weimar- 


Eisenach durch Nord Amerika (1825-26), Weimar, 1828, Il, 54. 
4 Karl J. R. Arndt, “A Bavarian’s Journey to New Orleans and Nacogdoches in 


1853-4,” La. Hist. Quarterly, vel. 23, No. 2, p.10. (Reprint) 
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flowers nor do they turn red, and, of course, no one ever saw a 
robin get inebriated from a fruit that has not fermented. 


Bulletin 15 of the Louisiana Department of Conservation, (Forest 
Trees of Louisiana, p. 74) states that the wild China Tree has white flowers 
and that the fruit is “bright yellow”. A. A. Parker, who travelled in 
Louisiana in Sealsfield’s time, states on page 272 of his book Trip to the 
West and Texas (Concord, N. H. 1835) that the China Tree is much cul- 
tivated in the southern regions of the Mississippi Valley and continues: 


It bears a small reddish berry, which continues on the tree a 
long time after the leaves have fallen and gives it even then, an 
interesting appearance. 


Sealsfield does not say that the flowers and berries appear at the same 
time, that is merely Willey’s interpretation of a crowded sentence. The 
very fact that Sealsfield says that “an neblichten Herbstmorgen” the robins 
drown their “Sinne” by eating these berries shows that he knows that the 
berries come later, and even the report of “drunkenness” among robins 
today still is vouched for by dependable Louisianans. 

Willey’s objections to Sealsfield’s “Liana” are unfounded and his 
statement “The only example of a liana to be found in any Louisiana for- 
est is the grapevine” is entirely too rash for a subtropical region and for 
a period more than hundred years past, when Louisiana was in a more 
primitive state than today. Let Willey consult Small’s Manual of the 
Southeastern Flora (p. 312 f.) to see for himself what varieties exist. — For 
Willey to say that cotton “is never so high” as that Sealsfield describes in 
I, 226, and that “one has to bend over to pick it etc.” shows that he be- 
lieves Louisiana today is unchanged from Sealsfield’s time in the produc- 
tion of cotton, but cotton in Sealsfield’s time was different and did reach 
the size of man. Charlevoix in 1722 saw “very fine cotton on the tree”.® 
(Why do Germans call cotton “Baumwolle” instead of “Strauchwolle”? ) 
The Sea Island variety (Gossypium Barbadense) reaches a height of eight 
feet. (Bailey and Bailey, Hortus. New York, 1930. p. 281) — Willey also 
thinks that certainly no farmer would have written such nonsense as that 
Kentucky is a country “wo sie die Rinder mit griinem Cottonsamen 
miasten” (II, 228) for “green cotton seeds would have been in unripe bolls 
and to secure them for fodder would have been an impossible task.” Wil- 
ley fails to understand that “griiner Cottonsamen” is a Sealsfieldian trans- 
lation of “greenseeded Cotton” (Gossypium Hirsutum), which has a 
“green fuzzy seed” and which is a variety of cotton.° 


And here, too, Willey misses the context entirely. Kentucky to Sealsfield 
and most writers of that time was a hardboiled country where men were 
more than men, they were “half horse and half alligator”. Hard and tough 


5 (L. B. Dabny) U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin 33, The Cotton Plant. 


Its History, etc., Washington, 1896, p. 32. 
6 Sir George Watt, The Wild and Cultivated Cotton Plants of the World. Lon- 


don and New York, 1907, p. 183 ff. Picture in color opposite p. 186. 
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Doughby has just asked another hard guy from which part of the world 


he comes. 
“Wo es mehr Biiffel als zahme Kalber gibt, Mister;” lachte 
der Hinterwildler — “und Ihr, wahrscheinlich wo sie die Rinder 
mit griinem Cottonsamen miasten?” 


After this remark elections are discussed, not theories of agriculture. 


One cannot blame Willey for hesitating to believe that cotton was 
mansized or that cattle ate inaccessible green cotton seeds in unripe bolls, 
the Pennsylvania farmer who saw his first giraffe in a zoo also said: 
“Glaub’s nicht!” And most readers of Life refused to believe what they 
saw on page 31 of the issue of December 11, 1939, for had not the learned 
doctor shown there in prison formals cutting Louisiana cane a few months 
before granted A. B.’s, M. A.’s and, to quote him, “what-have-you-nots” 
for an income of $18,000 a year as president of a great southern university? 
Did not this ex-president with pro merito M. A. and Ph. D. from Colum- 
bia University, New York City, hold the double distinction of being a 
“Commendatore in the Order of the Crown of Italy” and “Chevalier de 
la Legion d’ Honneur”?* Yet, this and many other sudden changes in 
Louisiana which seemed incredible to the nation were explained more than 
a century ago by Sealsfield’s prophetic realism: 

Bei uns kennt man keine Ubergange; in unserer physischen, 

so wie in der moralischen Welt, schnellt alles, wie von einer Feder- 

kraft geschnellt, empor — zuriick; keine Dammerung, kein Zwie- 

licht, Winternacktheit und Frihlingsbliithen, wechseln in Tagen, 

Ihr traut Euren Augen kaum. Es ist etwas Phantastisches in die- 

sen urplétzlichen, diesen abrupten Ubergingen! 


Sealsfield not only knew his cotton but also his Louisiana. 

When Sealsfield in V, 306 — (Willey quotes page 305) — has his hero 
say that they passed a field “mit Waelschkorn, dessen Kolben von den 
Hiilsen entbl6Bt, um schneller zu reifen, uns ob ihrer GrdBe in Erstaunen 
setzten”, Willey expresses the belief “The notion that a planter would 
husk his unripe corn on the stalk reveals a childish ignorance of farming; 
such exposed ears would be ruined.” Now ignorance of farming may be 
a very real thing among farmers. Our highly respected Vice-President 
Wallace has certain ideas of farming which Red River planters consider 
highly ignorant, and Dr. Wallace would probably agree with Dr. Willey 
in considering the method given by Sealsfield very ignorant. It happens 
to be a fact, however, that planters in the Red River region to this day 
husk corn on the stalk to ripen and dry it. Sealsfield does not say that 
this is done to all corn at all times. Some planters up there still insist on 
planting beans when the moon is just right. As I have come to know 
some of the descendants of Sealsfield’s contemporaries, I feel certain that 
in Sealsfield’s time the natives would have told a university critic to go 
to hell with his bright ideas about cotton and farming. Sealsfield’s ex- 


7 University Bulletin, L.S.U. Vol. xxviii N.S. June, 1936, No. 5, p. 11. 
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perience in Kentucky (The Americans As They Are. 1828. p. 23 ff.) 
shows that he knew better than to argue with natives. 

Sealsfield’s claim that “Kartoffeln” are an article of luxury imported 
from Ireland (III, 85) to Willey is the idea of a closet recluse, for “Cer- 
tainly a farmer would have raised his own potatoes in Rapides Parish.” 
But according to the farm authorities on that region Irish potatoes were 
not raised there before the first half of the 19th century, and to this day 
sweet potatoes are preferred in many parts of the deep South. It is en- 
tirely possible that Sealsfield is correct about the importation of potatoes 
from Ireland, for Johann David Schoepf, a natural scientist who travelled 
in America in 1783 and 1784, finds that in South Carolina: 

Potatoes are brought in from the Northern colonies and from 

Europe: they are little raised here, but battatas (Convolv. Battat.) 

and ‘tan yards’ (Arum esculentum) in quantities. J. D. —- 

Travels in the Confederation. Philadelphia 1911. Translated by 

Alfred J. Morrison. II, 189. 


Professor John Darby in his Botany of the Southern States (New York, 
1855) says on page 450 that the potato is extensively cultivated “espe- 
cially in Europe and in the Northern United States.” When one considers 
that the Rappites on the Wabash in Sealsfield’s time brought dairy prod- 
ucts and meat down the Ohio and Mississippi on flat boats to the New 
Orleans market, it is not difficult to imagine that certain phases of farming 
now common were then undeveloped in Louisiana. Certainly Willey is 
not justified in concluding in this connection from Cajiitenbuch I, 32, 
that Sealsfield was unaware of the difference between potato and the sweet 
potato. This passage says: 
Obwohl noch in den ersten Tagen des Marzmonats, fanden 

wir doch bereits frische Kartoffeln, oder vielmehr Pataten, denn 

der Boden von Texas hat das Eigenthiimliche, daB er gepflanzte 

Kartoffeln bei der ersten Ernte halb, bei der zweiten aber ganz 

siiB, also als Pataten, wiedergibt; 


Sealsfield’s frequent mention that “Pataten und Kartoffeln” were served 
during the same meal proves that he knew the difference. The passage 
just quoted is explained by the preceding context which shows that this 
is part of a bull session, for one of the listeners on the page preceding had 
interrupted the speaker with the remark: 
Das muB das Land seyn, wo die Hufnagel, zur Erde gewor- 
fen, iiber Nacht zu Hufeisen werden. 


Willey considers it the “strangest bit of nature faking that Sealsfield 
performs with the vegetable world” when he mentions in IV, 12 and 352 
that orange and lemon trees growing beside the Menou house sent their 
branches through the French blinds and matured their fruit inside a room 
so that one did not have to go outside to pick it. Willey’s account of this 
“faking” leaves the impression that this happened to all branches and that 
it was a rather usual thing, but Sealsfield views it as a strange phenomenon, 
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.and as such it certainly passes in the Red River region. I have seen trees 
send their branches through cracks in the wall and through windows to 
grow on inside a house even without special encouragement. And I have 
seen this in homes of respectable people in the Red River Valley and in 
the capital of Louisiana. 

Sometimes Willey’s evidence against Sealsfield lays the critic open to 
the criticism that he does not read his German correctly. Such a conclu- 
sion is forced upon the reader who compares his following statement with 
Sealsfield’s text. 

Two references to American wild life reveal clearly how 
much Sealsfield was accustomed to limit himself to what he had 
really seen himself, how little he limited himself to reality, the 
pages exactitude of which he boasted to Kertbeny. In 

II, 338 he refers to the sights of the prairies and mentions “eine 

Horde Prairiedogs oder Wélfe.” To one who knew anything of 

prairie dogs it would never occur to associate these harmless bur- 

rowing animals with wolves, they are only rodents. Moreover no 

one ever saw prairie dogs in a Horde, in their villages each has 

his own burrow and scurries down into it at the approach of 

danger. Sealsfield was deceived by the word dog, prairie dogs, he 

reasoned, must be some kind of wild dog. Another curious mis- 
take of a man who had only a literary acquaintance with the 
country he dealt with is contained in III, 227: “sie stieben wie 

Walschhihner, unter die der Turkey Buzzard eingebrochen, aus 

einander.” For the information of his German readers Sealsfield 

appends the footnote: “Turkey Buzzards: Walschhiihner-Geyer.” 

As the dog in prairie dog proved etymologically misleading, so 

did buzzard in Turkeybuzzard. Sealsfield thought this must be 

some dreaded enemy of the turkey as the Lammergeier is an 

enemy of lambs. 


To most readers Willey’s folk-etymological analysis will seem con- 
vincing, but examination shows that in the first instance — Willey’s page 
citation should have been 335 and not 338 — Sealsfield by no means says 
that “Prairiedog” is synonymous with “Wolfe”. Any person reading with 
fairness would know that Sealsfield is here speaking of the sight of TWO 
entirely different animals which are among those seen on rides through 
the prairie. The context and the “or” cannot be ignored. Professor Wil- 
ley’s rash conclusion about Sealsfield’s ignorance of prairiedogs is most 
thoroughly upset, however, in the same volume and only a few pages 
BEFORE the section Willey selected to damn Sealsfield: 

eye und die Hiigelchen von Schmutz, in denen nicht selten 

wie Prairiedogs, Ratten und Mause umhersprangen, . . . III, 304 


And Willey’s conclusions about the Turkey Buzzard are equally re- 
vealing of an unfair or superficial attitude. Sealsfield’s comparison in III, 
227 seems very well chosen to one who knows the entire situation and the 
people and birds concerned. “Wélschhihner” are timid birds and they 
would scatter when a Turkey Buzzard lands in their midst, and, like the 
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Creoles in the story, would gather again upon seeing their error. And if 
this interpretation is not convincing enough, a glance at the footnote in 
IV, 76 will expose the error of Professor Willey’s reasoning. There the 
Turkey Buzzard appears in a setting showing very exactly that Sealsfield 
was well acquainted with its habits. He here calls it “Carankro” and in a 
footnote explains: “Die creolische Benennung der Turkey-Buzzards, Aas- 
geyer.” Just how this footnote could have escaped the critical Professor 
Willey is amazing. — Willey does not know that Sealsfield often trans- 
lates words like “pin money” (Nadelgeld) and “stump speaker” (Stumpf- 
redner) without full explanations. For that reason, and not because he 
was ignorant of the connotation and meaning, he in II, 16 gives the literal 
translation of “Sucker” as Sauger, etc. in the footnote with no other 
explanation than “Sobriquets, den Bewohnern dieser Staaten and Terri- 
torien gegeben.” This type of translation is in keeping with his explana- 
tion of his style: 
Ich schrieb mit deutschen Worten englisch, nach englischen 
Konstruktionsbedingnissen” etc. Faust, Charles Sealsfield, p. 136. 


Willey’s pedantic demand that Sealsfield explain each word’s denotation 
and connotation is absurd and his ridicule of Sealsfield’s translation of 
“wolverine” as “Wolfsnatur” indicates that he is not familiar with Seals- 
field’s well-considered ideas of writing. 

It again shows unfair or inaccurate reading when Willey reports that 
Sealsfield in I, 170 “repeats the mediaevel fable that snakes cover their food 
with slime before they swallow it.” The comparison here is the important 
thing, and Sealsfield is not stating this as a fact. It certainly does not argue 
against an author’s realism if he uses popularly believed, legendary, striking 
comparisons. — The other “fable of hoary antiquity” cited against Seals- 
field (III, 65) becomes a fable only because of Willey’s inaccurate read- 
ing. His quotation conveys the impression that Sealsfield is speaking of 
the famed last song of the swan, while the text actually says: 

Von Ferne her der wunderbare Schwanengesang, das hell- 
gellende Geschrei der Wasservégel durch seinen nervenerschiit- 
ternden Harmonika-Ton iibertaéubend, einzelne Silberglocken- 
tone aus der glorreichen Kehle des K6nigs aller Singer, des Non- 
pareil — etc. 


“Wunderbare Schwanengesang” here is not “the fable of hoary antiquity”, 
that would not agree with its further description: “nervenerschiitternde 
Harmonika-Ton”, so “wunderbar” rather has the meaning of “strange”. 
John James Audubon on page 229 of “The Birds of America (Vol. VI, 
New York, 1859) describes the “song” of the American Swan as follows: 
Their notes are extremely varied, some closely resembling 
the deepest base of the common tin-horn, whilst others run 
through every modulation of false note of the French-horn or 
clarionet. 


On page 221 of the same volume we read about the Trumpeter Swan: 
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“, . . the loud-sounding notes of hundreds of Trumpeters would burst 
on the ear.” 

In his criticism of Sealsfield’s description of the Negro, Willey for- 
gets how different the situation of the Negro was in Sealsfield’s time and 
that in many parts of the country the Negro has since undergone great 
changes. In view of the fact that Sealsfield does not make “Gurkenbeine” 
a characteristic of all his negroes, this peculiar point will bear further 
investigation before being hastily dismissed as absurd. — Whether Seals- 
field is right or not in describing the head of the Negro as abnormally 
hard could only have been determined by examination to which Willey 
makes no reference. Evidence very much to the point at the present time 
of Eleanor Clubs and racial tenseness cannot very well be submitted, but 
a long visit to the Red River Valley will explain much that seems in- 
credible. In reporting such hardness of the head, however, Sealsfield 
was not giving a “Northern fable”; it is firmly believed and quite current 
today in many parts of the South. In fact, a medical officer of this state 
only recently wanted to send me conclusive evidence (primarily from 
the Bible) proving that the Negro is not a man but a beast. When such 
viewpoints exist in our age of “science”, what is to be expected in days 
of slavery? Bernhard of Saxen-Weimar reports that slaves were bred 
like cattle and that human studs were kept by some planters for this pur- 
pose. (Herzog Bernhard, II, 80.) 

Willey’s statement that Sealsfield “notes that the Negroes are apa- 
thetic to religion in III, 58 ff., which again does not form a basis for a 
claim of realism” is not true to the reference. Beginning on page 58 of 
Willey’s reference we read: 

Aber der Neger ist, so wie ich, eine Creatur seines Schépfers, 

und soll Ihn daher verehren nach seinem Belieben und Kraften. 

Und er thut es auf Negerweise, wo er geht und steht, singt er 

geistliche Lieder. 


Sealsfield does show in this connection that the Negro is very sensuous 
and that his religious interest is bound up with this inclination. In judging 
this entire description, allowance must again be made today for the pass- 
ing of more than a century, a period all the more significant in view of 
the civil war. — Willey’s complaint against the transcription of Negro 
speech (III, 72) is anachronistic. Other records, like those of contempo- 
rary newspapers, show that that speech has changed, and one could 
scarcely expect more than the transcription given by Sealsfield in a man- 
ner realistic enough to suit the demands. It is very strange that Willey’s 
study has nothing to say about the wise and farseeing treatment Sealsfield 
gives to the slavery problem. This certainly shows a first-hand acquain- 
tance with the Negro. : 

Willey’s craving for super-realism approaches the ridiculous in his 
criticism of the Sealsfieldian trapper. Even though it be granted that 
Sealsfield has portrayed this character extravagantly, Willey certainly 
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does not show himself qualified to judge of how the trapper lived at a 
time when the Southwest was as unsettled as it was. The critic lacks 
perspective and judgment when he says, that Sealsfield is not realistic be- 
cause he has no scruples “about the proper vitamins in an unbroken diet 
of buffalo meat or the intestinal and scorbutic troubles that would ensue.” 


Allowing for the phenomenal development of the regions described 
by Sealsfield one can, however, still recognize some of the characteristics 
of the Sealsfieldian trapper in the Southeastern Louisiana parishes. Ed- 
ward J. Kammer in his A Socio-Economic Survey of the Marshdwellers 
of Four Southeastern Louisiana Parishes (Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C. 1941) shows how primitive the living conditions 
of these people still are even after all the “progress” since Sealsfield’s time. 


Willey finds that “Sealsfield shows his lack of realism most frequently 
in his treatment of the Louisiana alligator.” He claims Sealsfield gives him 
the wrong color, that the sound uttered is not like the hollow exhaust of 
a distant steam engine but rather not unlike the croak of the bullfrog, but 
louder and shorter. Willey’s gentle alligator “utters its croak by night 
and is silent by day.” “At the noisy approach of a paddlewheel steamer 
every ’gator would slide into the water while she was half a mile away 
etc.” The description of the alligator in action (IV, 125. 339-40) is all 
wrong, and a wounded alligator does not howl. In proof Willey quotes 
from Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana (Baltimore, 1817) 


The Alligator is too well known to require anything to be 
said of him. He is not considered a ferocious or dangerous animal 
by the inhabitants. The numbers of this animal have lessened of 
late years from the destruction made by the inhabitants, who 
value their skins. 


Here, too, a few references and quotations will upset Willey’s case 
and put up a good defense for Sealsfield. Thomas Ashe on page 274 of his 
Travels in America performed in the year 1806 for the purpose of explor- 
ing the rivers ... and Mississippi . . . (London 1809) says that an alligator 
which had attacked his boat “uttered a tremendous cry” when they 
wounded him, and on pages 281-84 he describes the great variety of sounds 
of an alligator. His boat was moored one night on the banks of the lower 
Mississippi when it was surrounded by “a host of alligators.” 


We discovered them plainly, swimming along-side the boat, 
and running along the shore, where they uttered the piercing 
cries and heart-rending moans which originally excited my atten- 
tion and terror. Having given up all thoughts of rest, I prepared 
arms, and watched for a favourable purpose of killing one of the 
creatures. It soon presented itself. A large animal, attracted by 
the scent of the living objects in the boat, swam repeatedly round 
it, as if searching for means of access, and had the audacity to 
raise his head considerably above the water, in order to make his 
observations more true. At the propitious juncture we all three 
fired in the direction of his underjaw and throat. He made an im- 
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mediate flounce in the water, roared as loud as thunder, and 
rushed ashore directly below the boat. He there expired in 
dreadful agony, as could be understood from hideous ialeewions 
and the violence with which he beat himself against the banks. 
After his monstrous death, the noise of the other animals ceased, 
and I heard none but very low and plaintive cries, issuing from 
several voices in deep distress; . . . 


This account is strangely similar to IV, 342-3 which Willey considers 
“wildly imaginative”. On page 301 Ashe describes another attack by an 
alligator and says the river “swarms with alligators of extraordinary feroc- 
ity and force.” 

We also find support for Sealsfield in the second volume of the Reise 
Sr. Hobeit des Herzogs Bernhard zu Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach durch 
Nord Amerika in den Jahren 1825-1826. (Weimar, 1828). Pages 47 and 
109 convince us that the steamboats on which the Duke travelled did not 
cause the “’gators to slide into the water” while the boat was half a mile 
away. And the New Orleans Picayune in 1844 (see copy in Boston Daily 
Advertizer, May 29, 1844) reports an alligator, some five feet long being 
captured in New Orleans in St. Charles Street, nearly opposite the theatre, 
and within a square of the St. Charles Hotel. The Picayune then com- 
ments: “We do not care about meeting with any such wayfarers in our 
walks, and if we do shall give them a full half of the street to themselves. 
A dog, who happened to fall in with this enemy to his race, made noisy 
demonstrations at his approach, but at the same time kept himself at a 
very respectful and safe distance.” 

In January, 1931, the Department of Conservation of Louisiana pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 18 (The Fur Animals of Louisiana) and included an 
article on the alligator which shows that this animal can make a lot of 
noise and can be quite ferocious. During the mating season, and Sealsfield 
speaks of this period in I, 210: 


a bellowing something between a moan and a roar, can be heard 
a considerable distance. The bull bellows most constantly during 
this period of the year, the cow answering, although it has been 
stated that bellowing is confined to the male. The bellow of the 
bull, being heavier in timbre, is easily recognizable. Mating is 
accompanied by a great deal of fighting on the do of each, 
slapping one another with their long, heavy tails; the cow using 
not only her tail but jaws, even if the attentions of the bull are 
not distasteful. Missing or mutilated legs and tails, and scars, 
seem to prove these fierce encounters do take place. p. 175-6 


Sealsfield, of course, does make some mistakes in some of his many 
descriptions of a new region, and he does also report tall stories which, 
without his intent, may be mistaken for the truth, but in general his works 
are very dependable. This is particularly true of the Lebensbilder. It must 
be kept in mind that he was describing a nation in its infancy and a region 
still quite new. His reports seem incredible to moderns because of the 
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strange area described and because such great changes have meanwhile 
taken place. Occasionally, his realism is quite up-to-date and it is to be 
regretted that Willey’s study is so completely negative and destructive. 
How can one overlook the time-defying realism found in the description 
of the political meeting in which the Jacksonian democrats are discussing 
their prospects. 
“Unsere Nachrichten,” fahrt Doughby mit gedampfter Stim- 

me fort, “geben uns in Rapides-County hundert fiinfzig Stim- 

men, unsern Gegnern zweihundert und fiinfzig, haben wir aber 

die Inspektoren — ” “So haben wir eine Chance, eine v-t gute 

Chance”, frohlockt die Schaar. III, 205. 


The Baton Rouge Morning Advocate of October 30, 1942 states in an As- 
sociated Press report from Monroe, Louisiana, located not far from the 
region spoken of by Doughby, that in the official promulgation of the 
vote in Ward 2, Precinct 2, Jackson Parish, following the primary, one 
McKenzie was shown to have received 104 votes to 28 for one Mills. 
When the box was counted in court, the vote was Mills 118, McKenzie 14. 
Sealsfield knew his Louisiana. 

The account of the great live-oak in Cajiitenbuch, I, 283-4 is ex- 
travagant to Willey because he does not see it in its proper relation to 
the entire story. Essentially Sealsfield is giving a realistic picture here. 

With regard to Sealsfield’s Die Vereinigten Staaten Willey claims that 
Sealsfield stated that he fed his horse half a bushel of oats every night 
and that in a note he explained that the bushel contains ninety pounds. 
By referring to page 25 of the volume in question Willey can convince 
himself that Sealsfield gives no such note in connection with that statement. 

In speaking of the “Menschenaffe” as described in Siéiden und Norden 
Willey says: 

Faust at any rate takes this for a genuine adventure. He 
states (p.129): “Das Tagebuch, welches der Dichter wahrend 
seiner Reise in Mexico 1828 fiinrte, dient diesem Roman (S. u. N.) 
als Grundlage,” and on p. 131 he refers soberly to the adventure 
with the “ostrus humanus”: “ ... durch Verrat werden sie in 
einen Mosquito-Sumpf gelockt, in welchem sie durch Menschen- 
Affen ... tiberfallen werden... ” 


In a very superior manner Willey then remarks that there “is not and 
there never has been an anthropoid ape in all America.” This falsification 
of the true estimate of Siiden und Norden by Faust, to be charitable, is 
further evidence that Willey does not read German accurately. Faust does 
NOT take this scene for genuine adventure. On the same page first re- 
ferred to by Willey, Faust says of Siiden und Norden: 


Dieses Werk beschreibt eine Reise im siidlichen Mexiko und 
ist eine befremdende Mischung von Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
Sealsfield selbst nennt es “das poetischste meiner Werke”, aber 
sogar die besten Teile des Buches, die farbenreichen Bilder tropi- 
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scher Scenerie, sind durch des Autors Effekthascherei gestort. 
Obgleich niemand dem Buche etwas eigentiimlich fesselndes ab- 
sprechen kann, so diirfen wir ihm doch im Vergleich zu einigen 
friiheren Werken nur eine untergeordnete Stellung geben. Das 
Tagebuch, welches der Dichter wahrend seiner Reise in Mexiko 
1828 fiihrte, dient diesem Roman als Grundlage; 





AFTER these introductory statements Faust gives a SUMMARY of the 
story and his reference to the adventure with the “ostrus humanus” is part 
of this SUMMARY. 

Willey is figure-skating on very uncertain ice when he suggests that 
if Sealsfield had read Humboldt’s Essai Politique he would have enlarged 
less on the Norte. Aside from the fact that in this connection Willey 
mistranslated “frésteln” with “freezing”, it happens that Sealsfield did 
know the works of both Humboldts, and that Alexander Humboldt, ac- 
cording to Sealsfield, wrote approvingly of him. (Faust, p. 279). This 
matter will bear further investigation, but cannot be settled by the 
“horseback decision” of a critic who has not taken pains to inform him- 
self thoroughly. 

It is not necessary to go into a detailed discussion or refutation of 
other errors which Willey ascribes to Sealsfield. These concern the 
Mexican novels, for which Sealsfield himself does not claim complete 
realism. In spite of this, however, one must proceed with care in checking 
Sealsfield here. Willey’s points about the mule and the mule drivers, for 
example, are not substantiated. He does not fairly translate “Maulthier” 
with “mule” because Sealsfield uses it synonymously with “Packesel”, yet 
Willey argues against Sealsfield on the basis of the translated word. Willey 
also forgets that tremendously long land-journeys were made across the 
Southwest and deep into Mexico during Sealsfield’s time. Captain Mac- 
Donald (page 345) reports such journeys from a point high up the Red 
River, thus avoiding the marshes which extend to the shores of the Gulf, 
and Willey’s own authority, Brackenridge, describes the journey to Mexico 
as extremely easy before Sealsfield made it. 


What is the distance between Red river and the northern 
a of the intendancy of Vera Cruz, in which the pyramid of 
apantla is situated? little more than ten or fifteen days journey. 
Even supposing there were no mounds in the intermediate space, 
the distance is not such, as to preclude the probability of inter- 
course. There is no obstruction in the way; a coach and four has 
been driven from Mexico to Nacogdoches. p. 191 


An examination of the extensive literature on Philip Nolan, one of Seals- 
field’s prototypes, should also help convince the critic of the essential 
truth of Sealsfield’s Mexican novels. 








THOMAS MANN’S “JOSEPH”-CYCLE AND THE 
AMERICAN CRITIC 


EpMuND ORDON 
Wayne University 


The nature of literary criticism has been a problem of perennial signifi- 
cance to all people who read books. Schools of criticism, critical theories 
have flourished and waned, but the fundamental situation in which a critic 
finds himself when judging a book has not been altered. Essentially the critic 
is a person who tells other people what he thinks about a book with the 
almost unavoidable implication that they should think the same. Whether 
he be a formalist who has been aided in his judgment by a body of ac- 
cepted criteria or an impressionist like William Hazlitt who remembered 
a portion of the Nouvelle Heloise because of the sherry and cold chicken 
he consumed while reading it, the critic’s voice is a lonely though 
egotistic one wafted upon the winds of his heart’s or mind’s desire to the 
ears of similarly or dissimilarly inclined listeners. To be sure, criticism 
has developed new attitudes. The social-politico-economic approach is 
much in vogue today, but criticism can hardly take the credit for origi- 
nating it. Social, political, and economic problems reflected, dissected, 
or discussed in literature have been its lifegiving force. 

One is reminded of the essential nature of criticism as one studies 
American critical opinion evoked by Thomas Mann’s Joseph-cycle. Since 
1934 when the English translation of Joseph and His Brothers appeared, 
reviewers, critics, and scholars in ever increasing numbers have been seek- 
ing the meaning of what is perhaps Mann’s magnum opus. With few ex- 
ceptions the reactions have been extremely favorable, and it is generally 
conceded that the master of Buddenbrooks and the Magic Mountain has 
not disappointed his public, that, as a matter of fact, his stature has in- 
creased. Even if one agrees with these conclusions one is struck by the 
unquestioning calmness with which the English translation is accepted as 
the complete equivalent of the German original. This paper is not con- 
cerned with the excellence or validity of Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translation; 
the question is raised because it seems to explain in part one of the most 
frequently encountered attitudes in American Mann criticism, namely the 
preoccupation with the conceptual content of Mann’s works. 


Although critical opinion of the Joseph-cycle has ranged from utter 
condemnation to exalted praise, it is possible to draw some general con- 
clusions from the mass of reviews and articles the work has called forth. 
Perhaps the most obvious and striking characteristic of much of the 
criticism is its impressionistic character. The biases, the temperamental 
leanings, the political and historical attitudes of the critics are clearly 
reflected in their statements which are chiefly judgments. Only a few 
analytic studies have been attempted and these have been woefully limited 
in scope. A lack of comprehension concerning the function of the myth 
and its use by Mann is evident in American critical opinion. Mann’s con- 
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clusions about the “lived myth” and the “lived life” are frequently stated, 
but, with one notable exception to be discussed later, they are not ex- 
plained nor are their implications made clear. Concomitant with this 
failure to understand the myth and its function is the lack of a precise 
statement about Mann’s relations to Freud and his findings, despite Mann’s 
clarification of this problem in the essay “Freud and the Future.”* An- 
other attitude reflected in American critical opinion is that the conceptual 
content of the Joseph-cycle is all-important. This preoccupation leads 
some critics to debate about the nature of the past, others to draw modern 
historical parallels, and still others to venture prophecies about coming 
socialistic commonwealths. Mann’s recent political and social writings 
have completely blinded the critics to what in his view is the primary 
requisite in a writer — that the writer be an artist. The most surprising 
result of a study of American critical opinion concerning the Joseph-cycle 
is the discovery that artistic or esthetic analyses have been few in number, 
limited in scope, and have failed to estimate correctly Mann’s excellence 
as a literary artist. 

The first problem encountered by the critics was to explain or analyze 
the beauty and meaning of the “Prelude” in Joseph and His Brothers, its 
status as a self-contained unit, and its relation to the novel, indeed to the 
entire cycle. Unfortunately, the critical chorus echoed only a faint dis- 
cord in answer to the magnificent harmonies of Mann’s introductory 
pages. Clarence Seidenspinner, who represents one extreme, declares that 
he has “. . . never before read anything quite so breath-taking and pro- 
foundly numinous .. .”? The other extreme is stated by Elmer Davis 
who recommends to readers lacking a taste for “epistemological history” 
that they omit the “Prelude” altogether and start the book “about page 
242.” For Dorothy Thompson the “Prelude” is “stiff reading” and “a 
philosophical adventure into the nature of the past” which may be read 
“last as well as first...” * A. W. G. Randall considers it an excellent 
attempt to recreate something of the mystery of the origin of man.° 
Maurice Singer is somewhat more analytic; he discovers that the human 
past is limitless and cyclically recurrent, and that it gives meaning to our 
own existence. The promise of growth lies in the fact that we see the 

t from our own point of view.® But for Herschel Brickell the “Pre- 
lude” is the outline of the entire “poem” whose theme is the symbolical 
history of the human race which possesses a central unity.’ 

What is the sum total of these views and how well does it penetrate 
the meaning and the artistic excellence of the “Prelude”? They give every 
appearance of being hasty generalizations made without sufficient analysis, 

1 Freud, Goethe, Wagner (New York: Knopf, 1937), pp. 3-45. 
2 “The Significance of Thomas Mann,” Christian Century, LIV (1937), 809. 
3 New York Times, Book Review Section, June 10, 1934, p. 1. 


4 New York Herald Tribune, Books, X (June 10, 1934), 1. 


5 Review in SRL, X (June 9, 1934), 734. 
¢ “The Illuminated Legend,” Jewish Frontier, III (Sept., Oct., 1936), 27. 
7 North American Review, CXXXVIII (1934), 184-85. 
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lacking an understanding of Mann’s artistic technique. One might try to 
fill in some of the many gaps left by the critics. There is a strong tempta- 
tion to say that the “Prelude” in Joseph and His Brothers is the alpha and 
omega of the entire Joseph-cycle. Its temporal range extends from the 
bottomlessness of the past to the beginning of Christianity; its geographical 
scope includes Atlantis, the Near East, the Far East, Central America, and 
Europe. And it is what its title signifies — a prelude, containing all the 
main motifs of the entire cycle as well as their numerous variations ex- 
pressed with typical Mannian irony in carefully chosen words and varied 
rhythms which mark a highpoint in the development of Mann’s “musical” 
style. 

Time, in this work and perhaps more here than in any other of Mann’s 
works, plays a significant role in the narrative and an even more im- 
portant part in the discursive portions of the work which are not, as 
many critics suppose, adjuncts to the narrative but necessary and integral 
musings or elucidations which fuse all the elements into one unalterable 
whole. In the “Prelude” Mann uses three sensuous time images: the abyss, 
the coulisses, and the rolling sphere. But time is not only three-dimen- 
sional, it is also eternally present and one cannot always distinguish be- 
tween past and present. A writer as self-conscious as Mann would not 
stop with these bare outlines. That is why we find the abyss, the well of 
the past, presented as variations in the underworld of the past and in the 
descent into hell. It is noteworthy that the title of the “Prelude” is 
“Descent into Hell,” but that we do not discover the reason for it until 
page fifty-three, almost at the end of the “Prelude” where we are assured 
with irony typical of Mann that we need not fear the descent into the 
bottomlessness of the well of the past since we shall stop (or begin, it 
almost does not matter how we think of it) at a time relatively close to 
our own, on the shores of the Mediterranean. The time coulisses are also 
varied and presented in a way to make us conscious of the more or less 
homogeneous foundation of occidental culture. The Deluge is traced back 
to the time of Atlantis and turns out to be an event relatively close in 
time which could not have been the first, the original Deluge. In a similar 
fashion the legend of the Tower of Babel and the legend of Eden are 
traced back to comparatively recent epochs in history, but not to their 
beginnings as legends. So is it also with the phrase “once upon a time” 
(inadequately translated by Mrs. Lowe-Porter) which is eternally present 
in its double meaning (in the German einst) of past and future. What 
is an anniversary? Is it a recognition of life or of death, the past or the 
present? For an explanation of this phenomenon one does best by turning 
to Mann. “For the myth is the foundation of life; it is the timeless schema, 
the pious formula into which life flows when it reproduces its traits out 
of the unconscious.” * Another variation of the eternal present is the inner 
time sense which some of the characters, notably Jacob and Joseph, pos- 


8 Mann, op. cit., p. 30. 
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sess. It enables them not only to perpetuate the blessing extended to them 
but also to reap benefits from it at the one and only proper moment. 

Another important theme of the “Prelude” is the “romance of the 
soul” characteristically presented first in Abraham, then expounded upon, 
and again graphically presented in Jacob who was like Abraham a man 
of dignity and unrest, though actually quite different from him both in 
his attitude toward God and toward life. In sections eight and nine of 
the “Prelude” the “romance of the soul” is expounded. There are three 
elements in the universe: matter, soul, and spirit. The soul is the protago- 
nist in this romance. God created the world to make the soul happy in 
its desire for form, but the soul became too enamoured of matter, and the 
spirit — the “second emissary” — was sent to release it. The spirit too al- 
most forgets his mission and is satisfied to be considered the principle 
of death seen as an evil rather than a good. Mann claims that the saying, 
soul and spirit were one, really means that they are sometime to become 
one, that the spirit is the principle of the future, that the form-bound 
soul has reference to the past, and that their interpenetration can bring 
about a “present humanity blessed with blessing from heaven above and 
from the depths beneath.” ® This fusion or synthesis of the familiar Man- 
nian antithesis of Geist and Leben is of utmost importance not only to a 
thorough understanding of Jacob and Joseph but also to the meaning of 
the entire cycle. 

A third theme of the “Prelude” is the personality of God. In it we 
again detect a peculiarly Mannian deliberateness; in the musically effective 
enumeration of tribal and national gods, in the intentionally prolonged 
disparateness of the attributes of God reflected in his many names, and 
finally in the profound force of a nameless God. Yet the final picture of 
God is one of a giver of the blessing and exchanger of the covenant, seen 
by the superior, ironic gaze of the artist. 

Other themes or motifs are also evident. The resurrection of Tam- 
muz, of Osiris-Adonis, is obviously similar to the modern Christian doc- 
trine of resurrection. The Egyptian saying “from the days of Set” is a 
foreshadowing of the conflict between Joseph and his brothers. In the 
figure of Noah-Utnapishtim and in the search for the first man are blended 
the similarities of differing civilizations. But there is more in the prelude 
than the statement of themes and variations. The artist Mann keeps the 
coming narrative always in mind and gives us a setting for it, and there 
is the preliminary characterization of the chief characters, Jacob and 
Joseph. Early in the “Prelude” there is a long and intricately developed 
sentence a page and a half in length in which Mann blends with consum- 
mate artistry and musical effect the religions and philosophies of the Near 
East which form the basis for Western civilization. In it Joseph is clearly 
the representative of the entire civilization of his time; he is not only a 
Jew, he represents universal culture. Many critics have casually mentioned 
Mann’s musical technique, but no one has analyzed the Joseph-cycle 


® Thomas Mann, Joseph and His Brothers. (New York: Knopf, 1934), p. 48. 
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from this point of view, although it is one of the finest, if not the finest, 
example of the fusion of music and literature.’° It is enough to note that 
in this sentence Mann mentions Joseph’s name six times, in the following 
paragraph a seventh time. Here indeed is a musical statement of motif 
blended with the mystical force of the number seven infinitely rich in 
literary allusions. 

Even on the basis of this limited analysis of a few aspects of the 
“Prelude” it is certainly possible to say with some degree of certainty 
that American critics in 1934 completely missed the significance and ex- 
cellence of the essence of the Joseph-cycle. 

Nor is the criticism of the rest of the first volume more enlightening. 
With few exceptions it is impressionistic or biased. An orthodox Catholic 
opinion holds it to be sordid, dull, incoherent, irreverent and generally 
emblematic of the “modernistic chaos.” 1" Dorothy Thompson thinks the 
book is a protest against the German attitude toward the Jewish problem 
though she admits that Mann must have thought of the Joseph story as 
suitable literary material before anti-Semitism was instituted in Germany. 
This story of Dinah is “one of the most terrible in all human history” and 
the story of Jacob is “deepened, widened, universalized.” ?? Elmer Davis 
is sure that the method of accounting for “doublet” traditions is “both 
clumsy and unscientific,” though he admits that the last half of the book 
is interesting reading.’* For Herschel Brickell, Jacob, Isaac and Abraham 
are like all men.'* Both Joseph Wood Krutch ** and Kenneth Burke ** 
state that the first volume is mystical and Krutch goes so far as to say that 
it is not certain that Mann knows what the “dreamlike” meaning of the 


novel is. 

It is evident that these reviewers have chosen to write about what 
they wished or did not wish to see in the novel. About Mann’s artistry 
none had much to say. When they turned their attention to the complex 
of ideas presented by Mann they reached a closer accord, not doing full 
justice, however, even to the conceptual content of the novel. Those 
who dealt with it found merely that history repeated itself, that the divi- 
sion between past and present was fluid, and that individual beings be- 
longed to common racial experiences. In his article on Mann’s signifi- 
cance *” Clarence Seidenspinner writes that Mann will be remembered as 
an interpreter of cultures and, oddly enough, not for the perfection of his 
artistry. Without sensing the full implications of the cycle he adds that 
it is an introduction to the Hebrew culture of the patriarchal period, but 


10 H], J. Weigand refers to this sentence in his “Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Aegyp- 
ten,” MDU, XXIX (1937), 241-56. 

11 Review by Rev. F. L. Keenan in The Catholic World, CXL (1935), 497-98. 

12 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

13 Davis, op. cit., p.1. 

14 Brickell, op. cit., p. 185. 

15 Review in The Nation, CXXXVIII (1934), 678-79. 

16 Review in New Republic, LXXIX (1934), 186. 

17 Seidenspinner, op. cit., pp. 807-09. 
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he does not feel that it is a tale of basic patterns of human living. It is 
difficult to believe that the myth and its function as conceived by Mann 
could have been so thoroughly missed even by reviewers who admittedly 
do not devote much time to understanding the works they are to explain 
to an eager and willing reading public. Mann’s erudition is admitted by 
everyone except Rev. Keenan and Kenneth Burke who calls the myths 
“bewilderingly intermingled” and says that they are not “living art, but 
art in a museum.” 

Apparently Willa Cather was the only critic who perceived the sig- 
nificance not only of the title of the first volume, Die Geschichten Jaakobs, 
but also the supreme importance of Jacob for the entire cycle. Her il- 
luminating essay °° is the sole example of an insight into Mann’s conception 
of a heroic character, one “blessed with blessing from heaven above and 
from the depths beneath,” one in whom a fusion — a synthesis — of Geist 
and Leben marks the culmination of spiritual human activity. She realizes 
that Jacob’s strategems were “outwardly crooked, but inwardly inevit- 
able,” and prophetically suspects that in the third volume (her essay was 
written two years before its appearance) the father would still be mightier 
than the son. With intuitive insight she suggests that without Jacob the 
novel would become but the story of young genius. 

It is in esthetic analysis that American criticism is most deficient.’ 
There was only one attempt made in 1934 to probe into the artistic struc- 
ture of the first volume.?° Dorothy Brewster succeeded, however, in in- 
dicating how dangerous and nearsighted ingenuity in criticism often is. 
Surprised by the fact that Mann has changed the order of the events in 
the Genesis story, she searches for a reason and concludes that “Mann’s 
dexterity has placed all Jacob’s least admirable doings in the narrative 
before he meets Rachel.” We are led to assume that Jacob was, more or 
less involuntarily, a weak schemer before he met Rachel and that he sud- 
denly underwent a change of heart which causes us to admire him and 
sympathize with him. | 

One might essay to point out again some of the many qualities of 
Mann’s writing left untouched by the critics. Primarily one should indi- 
cate, however falteringly, how the themes and variations sounded in 
the “Prelude” are fully developed and harmoniously and symphonically 
blended in the seven chapters of the first volume. The keynote of the 
first chapter “By the Well” might well be the self-identification of the 
characters with the traditional figures: both Jacob and Joseph indentify 
themselves with Abel;?* Jacob also identifies himself with Abraham and 


18 Willa Cather, “Joseph and His Brothers,” in Not Under Forty (New York: 
Knopf, 1936), pp. 96-122. 

19 One should note here Vernon Venable’s excellent esthetic analysis of “Death 
in Venice,” “Poetic Reason in Thomas Mann,” Virg. Quart. Rev., XIV (1939), 61-76, 
which points the way toward a better understanding of Mann’s excellence as an artist. 

20 Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell, Modern Fiction (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1934), pp- 331-47: 

21 Joseph and His Brotbers, p. 119. 
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Joseph with Isaac.?? And in what is probably the finest musical expression 
in prose literature, surpassing even the “Prelude”, the section appropriately 
entitled “Duet” continues this self-identification with traditional figures.”* 
What is this emotion of being one with the figures of the past if not an 
elaboration — a thematic development — of the time-theme expressed in 
the “Prelude”? It is the eternal present, the “lived myth”, and it is the 
“lived life.” 

But self-identification with traditional figures and its relation to the 
past and the present are not the only themes developed in the first chapter. 
Jacob’s first words to Joseph, es sitzt das Kind an der Tiefe?, express not 
only his fear for Joseph but his distrust of the deep, marshy past, the 
underworld, which he identifies with Egypt, the monkey land, the land 
of sexual licentiousness. (Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translation of this sentence, 
incidentally, “It is my child sitting there by the well?” does not bring 
out the full connotation of Tiefe, the depth and evil of the symbolic 
well.) That is why, when he finds Joseph, he bids him cover his partially 
nude body. Here again, it is the underworld and Egypt (sounded already 
in the “Prelude”) taking concrete form. The theme of the exchanger of 
the covenant is likewise developed. And we are reminded by Mann that 
the rite of circumcision, the holy bond between God’s chosen people (or 
the people who chose, as Willa Cather appropriately noted) and God him- 
self had its origin in Egypt. Again we become aware that we are not 
dealing with several distinct civilizations, but with the unified foundation 
of occidental culture. 

Following his usual technique, Mann describes his major characters 
rather fully, though not completely, early in the book. In the first chapter 
we learn that Joseph is vain, beautiful in the eyes of his people, charming, 
elegant, polite, and sensual. We see him representing the totality of the 
culture of his time and feel with him anticipations of a high destiny. But 
we observe also that in his relations with his brothers he is a conceited 
prig. In Jacob there are forces more profound: he is conscious of the 
paradox of his spiritual nobility and the ignoble role he is often forced 
to play in order to achieve his — or God’s — aims. His searching quest 
to uncover the nature of God is one cause of his prejudice against the 
sexual, the “underwordly”, against Egypt. He is a musing, spiritually 
emotional man laboring upon the godhead. Other, secondary, characters 
whose importance will later increase are also described by Mann. The 
three characters most closely related to the destinies of both Jacob and 


22 [bid., pp. 107-09. 
23 Will Schaber in his Thomas Mann: Zu seinem sechzigsten Geburtstag (Zirich: 


Verlag Oprecht, 1935), p.47, says: “Der héchste Ausdruck datiir (i.e., of Mann’s 
musical technique) ist wohl der “Zwiegesang” in den Geschichten Jaakobs, jenes 
“Schéne Gesprach” zwischen Jaakob und dem jungen Joseph am Brunnen im Licht 
des Mondes, da die beiden Gesprachspartner, rhapsodisch weit ausholend, in einem 
hymnisch wundersam sich steigernden Dialog das Netz des Geschichtlichen weben, 
worin sich Wissen und Ahnung so seltsam vereinen. Das ist ein Akkord von lauter- 
ster Erhabenheit; eine Musik, die nicht mehr von dieser Welt ist, die einer unendlich 
reinen und fernen Sphare zu entstammen scheint. 
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Joseph: Esau, Rachel, and Reuben, we meet in this chapter. One must 
also note the terebinth, the first image in this chapter and perhaps a 
symbol for the entire novel, and the pervasive presence of Ishtar the moon, 
sister, mother, and wife, whom Jacob intuitively distrusts. 

Viewing the first chapter analytically, one is amazed by its organic 
relation to the “Prelude”; when one looks at the following chapters 
closely, the effect is even greater. “By the Well” revealed inevitable 
timeless self-identification; “Jacob and Esau,” the second chapter, analyzes 
the grounds for this propensity of human nature and discloses the doubt- 
ful value of individuality, in other words, the lack of distinction between 
past and present. Eliezer, the old servant, is the last of a long line of 
Eliezers and he is content to submerge his personality in the past and 
present myth which is being lived and relived by him at the same time. 
The spiritual inquisitiveness of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, their experience 
of a common myth, a common purpose in experience as it were, is con- 
trasted with the underwordliness of Cain, Ishmael, and Esau, who are no 
less acting upon and living out their own myth, however. 

Secondary themes continue their variations and developments in this 
chapter. It is customary with Mann to proceed simultaneously on several 
levels of narrative and psychological probing, and to deal with subsidiary 
elements while extending the significance of major issues. We find the 
theme of God present in this chapter in two of its variations. The God 
of many names is traced back to a wild desert god, Jahu, whose exacting 
demands persist in Jacob’s God, and the God who is the exchanger of the 
covenant, the God of Abraham and Isaac appears to Jacob in a dream 
after his sore humiliation before Eliphaz. The narrative is carried for- 
ward by a full characterization of Esau and an elaboration of Jacob’s 
characteristics. Esau is a man of the underworld who finds his pleasure 
in playing the flute and dancing Pan-like jigs. His adherence to tradition 
is blind and sensual. Esau is easily understood but Jacob becomes more 
complex the more we know of him. Despite the forewarning given by 
Mann (a frequent device), we are amazed to discover that he can abase 
himself utterly, even become hypocritical when it is the only way to 
preserve the blessing. We are not quite sure what to think about his 
powers of emotional rationalization, clearly evidenced in his famous dream 
when he envisioned the divine image “ . . . which that soul then, humbled, 
yet smiling privily in its abasement, erected for its own strengthening and 
consolation in the space of its dream.” 74 

The explanation is vouchsafed in the third chapter, “The Story of 
Dinah,” which is in reality a continuation of Jacob’s story, forming “.. . 
part of the man’s spiritual history, the character of his soul . . . ”,?° a varia- 
tion of the mission of the spirit, one of the themes of the “Prelude.” 
Jacob’s emotionality and rationalization under stress are clearly seen in 
his refusal to grant permission for the sacking of Shechem, coupled with 


24 Joseph and His Brothers, p. 149. 
25 [bid., p. 162. 
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his joy “that he need know or suspect nothing unless he liked, but could 
simply let happen what was to happen.” ?° And again he dreams “a rea- 
sonable vision and after his own heart”, namely that he was bid to return: 
to Beth-el. Unrest and dignity — the sign of the spirit — are the motivat- 
ing force of Jacob’s behavior. 

As usual, secondary themes are much in evidence: Jacob again identi- 
fies himself with tradition, the falsifying character of “schénes Gesprach” 
and its role in portraying the eternal present are subtly analyzed; Egyptian 
customs are described. Dinah, whose importance is only temporary, is 
fully characterized and Benjamin’s name briefly mentioned. 

In the fourth chapter, “The Flight”, one consciously recognizes what 
up to now has been only felt. The author has been leading us downward 
into the past, we have been descending into hell and have only now 
reached the end of the journey. We have seen that man lives a myth, 
that the significance of individuality is questionable, that even heroic 
characters are emotional and prone to rationalize precisely because of the 
moving spirit within them. And now it is time to encounter the deepest, 
most primitive layers of consciousness, beyond which it is impossible to 
probe. Isaac’s primeval bleating (Urgeblék) takes us back to a time before 
the many-named God became the only God and exchanged a covenant 
with his people. And Esau too, who was Edom because he trod in the 
footsteps of the goat people, takes us down into the bottomlessness of the 
past which we live in the present. The mystery of the past which Jacob 
at that moment comprehended because “to him it was as though the 
ground beneath his feet were transparent, consisting of crystal layers 
going down without any bottom and lighted up by lamps which burned 
between the layers” ** was best represented in the sphere — one of the 
images in the “Prelude” — a joining of complementary halves forming one 
whole, always complete, ever rolling, and ever present. Mann presents 
this image so effectively that one is tempted to consider it rather than 
the bottomlessness of the past the keynote of this chapter. 

The chapter is rich in characterizations. Isaac’s blindness is either 
necessary or feigned, one cannot be sure which. His brother Ishmael, the 
beautiful wild man, homo-sexual, is willing to depart from one tradition 
to be true to another, even older one. Jacob, after the great hoaxing and 
before his dream, perhaps self-induced, is fearful and cringing. Laban and 
Rachel, and to a lesser degree Leah, are made known to us. Rachel, short- 
sighted, beautiful, is eager for life. Laban is shrewd, suspicious, but, subtly 
and paradoxically, resembles Rachel in some ways. One must take note, 
too, of the jackal in the desert, the opener of the way, who will later re- 
appear in connection with Jacob’s inner unrest. 

Time is the keynote of the fifth chapter, in a variation already stated 
in the “Prelude.” Mann emphasizes Jacob’s and Rachel’s inner time sense. 
Jacob senses that he is to live a long time and is thus willing to wait for 


26 [bid., pp. 193-94. 
27 [bid., p. 204. 
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the proper time at which to make Rachel his bride. Rachel, on the other 
hand, senses that her life will be short. She is eager and impatient. We 
have already noted this eagerness in Rachel in the preceding chapter: 
Mann, as is his custom, states the motif early and is now developing it. 
The secondary theme, Jacob’s objection to the underwordly character 
of Laban’s religion, is a familiar one. It was first mentioned in the chapter 
“By the Well” and reappeared since several times in relation with Esau. 
The only new thing in Jacob is the material efficacy of the blessing, or, 
to put it in other words, his business sense which increases the blessing. 
Laban continues to be the shrewd, underwordly clod — one type of in- 
carnation of Leben. 

In the sixth chapter we return to God and the mission of the spirit. 
God in his jealousy over Jacob’s complete idolatrous adoration of Rachel 
makes her barren and Leah fruitful. Jacob’s spirit had become too ena- 
moured of form, and he had neglected the covenant. For this twofold 
offense he was punished through Rachel’s long barrenness. The secondary 
theme is a restatement of the major themes of the third and fourth chap- 
ters. We have already seen Jacob’s emotionality and rationalization un- 
der stress several times, and we have descended into the deepest, most 
primitive layers of the unconscious. In the remarkable dream Jacob has 
before his wedding, these two themes are once more sounded and blended. 
into one mysterious chord. There is no doubt that Jacob — something in 
Jacob — knows of Laban’s intention of marrying Leah off first. That is 
in accord with tradition, and Jacob knows tradition well, keeping to it 
at any cost. The cost this time is a genuine grief for Rachel and for him- 
self, but he rationalizes it away. When the dream becomes too real and 
—_ close to his heart, Jacob decides that it is best to wake up and end 

. “But a faint melancholy, pleasant to feel, lingered still a while in his 
a in that Nephthys, wrongfully embraced, had yet sought and mourned 
with Isis, and the bereaved one boon cherished and supported by the 
wrongly begot.” 7° 

God, the giver of the blessing and exchanger of the covenant, is the 
major theme of the last chapter. Rachel gives birth to Joseph, and Jacob 
is warned by God to leave Laban’s household with all his belongings. We 
are reminded by the soothsayer of the high anticipation of destiny we 
felt with Joseph much earlier. And we see Rachel’s fear dictated by her 
inner time sense justified in her death, which is hastened by Jacob’s idoliz- 
ing of Joseph, the true son, an attitude which we already know is frowned 
upon by God. 

It has seemed necessary to attempt this extended though far from 
complete analysis of the first volume to make clear how far from the point 
critical opinion has strayed. An esthetic analysis of the Joseph-cycle will 
reveal the organic quality of Mann’s art, an organicism which is the real 
cause of the coherence of the conceptual content. Much has been omitted 
in this analysis: Mann’s word art, his irony, his gentle sense of humor, his 


28 [bid., p. 317. 
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frequent erotic images, the interplay of religious customs so expertly 
blended. These and other aspects of Mann’s art must be fully explored 
and analyzed before we can hope to achieve a valid conception of his 
greatness as a literary artist. 

The second half of Edmund Ordon’s article, Thomas Mann’s “Joseph”- 
Cycle and the American Critic, will appear in the October number of the 
“Monatshefte”.—T he Editor. 





CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
1863 - 1943 


Wieder hat der Tod eine schmerzliche Liicke gerissen in die sich rasch 
lichtenden Reihen unserer alteren Germanisten. Zu Cooper, Heller, Poll, 
Prokosch, Schumway, Voss, Wilkens, Wilson, die wahrend der letzten 
vier, fiinf Jahre von uns gegangen sind, hat sich Camillo von Klenze ge- 
sellt. Noch Anfang Marz schrieb Morgan aus Stanford: ,,Von Klenze is 
with us again, as you know, and . . . he is mentally as keen and alert as 
ever, and keeps on working. We see a good deal of them, and always 
enjoy his erudition and his good sense, spiced with a delightful humor.“ 
Kaum zwei Wochen danach, nur wenige Tage vor seinem achtzigsten Ge- 
burtstag kam die Reihe an ihn. 

Diese Blatter sind nicht die gegebene Stelle, der Schreiber dieser Zei- 
len nicht der berufene Dolmetsch fiir eine eingehende Wiirdigung der 
markanten, lebensspriihenden Persénlichkeit Klenzes und seiner weitver- 
zweigten, stets fruchtbar anregenden Tatigkeit als Lehrer, Gelehrter und 
Vertreter bester Bestrebungen im kulturellen Deutschtum Amerikas. Un- 
serer Zeitschrift und dem engeren Kreise ihrer Freunde und Mitarbeiter 
stand er nicht nahe, und meine eignen wahrhaft freundschaftlichen Be- 
ziehungen zu ihm stammen erst aus den letzten zehn Jahren seines Lebens, 
die er nach seinem Riicktritt aus dem Lehramt am New York City Col- 
lege groBtenteils im Ausland verbrachte: als Inhaber einer Honorarpro- 
fessur der Miinchner Universitat und, im Verein mit seiner Gattin Hen- 
rietta Becker von Klenze, als enthusiastischer Verfechter und Foérderer 
eines deutschen Junior Year Abroad. 

Eine innere Berechtigung fiir diesen kurzen Nachruf an dieser Stelle 
besteht aber doch. In gewissem Sinne haben wir in Wisconsin ihn doch 
zu einem der Unseren gemacht. Im Goethejahr 1932 berief ihn die Uni- 
versitat als Carl Schurz Lecturer zu einer Reihe von Vorlesungen und 
verlich ihm bei Gelegenheit unserer Goethe Gedachtnisfeier, bei der er 
den Hauptvortrag hielt, den Doktorgrad (Litt. D.) ‘honoris causa. Es war 
der beredte Ausdruck unserer hohen Bewertung seines Wesens und Wir- 
kens als Lehrer und Forscher im Felde deutscher Studien in Amerika. Ihr 
gelten auch diese schlichten Worte treuen Gedenkens und warmer An- 


erkennung. 
—A. R. Hoblfeld. 
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An inductive presentation of minimum es- 
sentials, by Peter Hagboldt and F. W. 
Kaufmann. Illustrations by Edmund Gies- 
bert. Revised edition. Heath, 1942, vit, 
272 pages. Price $1.60 


This, the latest offering by these two 
eminent educators, is a complete revision 
of their excellent beginner's text, first 
published in 1930, with the same title. 
The thoroughness of the revision to mod- 
ernize the book is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing changes: (1) German type has re- 
placed the roman in the Wortschatz of 
each lesson; (2) phonetic transcription 
has been eliminated; (3) 14 of the read- 
ing selections are new, the remaining 16 
have been recast and expanded; (4) the 
lesson vocabularies, which were formerly 
at the end of the lessons, now immedi- 
ately follow the reading texts; (5) the 
grammar statements are more concise 
(frequently, however, too condensed); 
(6) the order of grammar topics is 
changed considerably; (7) “The exercise 
material is twice as abundant” (Preface) ; 
(8) the English-German translation sen- 
tences, formerly relegated to a section 
preceding the Synopsis of Grammar, are 
now one of the regular exercises of each 
lesson, replacing the free composition 
(Aufsatz) of the first edition; (9) typog- 
raphy, paragraphing, and general arrange- 
ment of material are much more attrac- 
tive. 

METHOD. As in the original edition, 
in spite of the subtitle, the method em- 
ployed is a combination of inductive and 
deductive; direct, grammar, and transla- 
tion approaches; with less stress on the 
inductive and direct than before. It is 
rather unfortunate that the original sug- 
gestions to the teacher and to the stu- 
dent for the use of the book have not 
been retained, at least in a modified form. 

EXERCISES. The reading texts of the 
first seven or eight lessons are at least 
practical; after that they rapidly become 
more and more interesting, — on the 
whole equal to the best that beginner’s 
books have to offer. 

The Ubungen embrace all the types of 

ractice material that have been devised 
or the learning of a foreign language, 


and are uniformly excellent. One device 
may, however, prove to be impracticable, 
namely the exercise marked “Complete.” 
This requires the repetition of large = 
tions of the reading text, with the help 
of key-words and intervening dashes, 
each representing a word. The results 
will be gratifying if one can get the stu- 
dents to accomplish the task without 
writing in the missing words — a rare 
accomplishment! 

(a) Anticipation. In both the reading 
selections and the Ubungen words and 
syntax are used before they have been 
presented, e.g.: an die Tafel (25:8; 30 E, 
9; 30 F, 11: writes on the blackboard); 
im Garten, im Hause, ins Haus, in der 
Stadt (31:1, 4, 8, 9, 17; 36 I, 1, 2, 3, 133 36 
J) — not explained until p. 40; homework 
is to be translated in four sentences of 
36 J, but Schulaufgabe is not given until 
LV 39; ibnen must be supplied in 90 E, 2; 
given on p. 108; schon, even, occurs in 
92:19; cf. LV 128; Ich méchte, mein 
Pferd bekime, etc. (198:7) anticipates 
par. 144 and 137. 

(b) Unexplained. The manner of Ger- 
man telephone calls (132 I, 1); the render- 
ing of ae land of Hans Sache (64 F,2); 
and your grandmother’s (58 H, 7). 

(c) Idiomatic pecularities. The follow- 
ing attracted attention: von Berlin (31: 
20); take a chair and sit down for setze 
dich (83 G, 3); empfieblt er sich und sein 
Wirtsbaus (110 E, 13); in the past parti- 
ciple (138 B (b)); walking on foot (174 
H, 2; cf. also walk, E-G-V). Some of the 
sentences in 103D are not well chosen: 
the attributive superlative should be used 
in 5, and it is preferable to the predica- 
tive (adverbial) form in 2, 3, and 4. 

Finally, the “Americanization” of stu- 
dieren: — Wir studieren die erste Auf- 
gabe (13:1) and similar sentences in 19:1 
and 25:1; also Wir .. . studieren in Bu- 
chern ... ftir unsere Lehrer (59:16 f.) 
and some dozen practice sentences with 
similar misuses are regrettable lapses. 

(d) The Subjunctive. Lesson 27 is pe- 
culiar in that it is an introduction to 
“subjunctive forms,” with no discussion 
of the syntax of the subjunctive to help 
the students understand the four uses of 
the mode in the reading selection. There- 
fore, the “translation” (196L) is to be 
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made by the mechanical application of 
subjunctive forms suggested in the foot- 
notes. 

Lesson 28, like so many textbooks, 
mixes contrary to fact and less vivid 
future conditions. Furthermore, it con- 
tains subjunctive sentences expressing in- 
direct discourse, the “informal wish,” and 
the “exclamatory wish,” which are in- 
troduced in Lessons 29 and 30 respec- 
tively. The condition in 199:7-9 — Wenn 
der Rauber in der Stadt wobnte und ich 
das Pferd geben lieBe, fande es sicher das 
Haus des Raubers — cannot possibly be 
called contrary to fact in its context. 
Furthermore, the indicative would be 
more logical and more natural in a direct 
quotation. 

The indicative in the concessive clauses 
(216 B, 14, 15) is not explained. A ref- 
erence back to some pertinent example in 
Lesson 22 might be managed. 


GRAMMAR PRINCIPLES. Generally 
concise, clear, and correct. The follow- 
ing exceptions have been noted. 

(a) Inaccurate or inadequate. Par. 18 
(b) (1) should add “manner” and also 
state that only one element may precede 
the verb (cf. 160 F, 3). In Note, p.55, 
reference to par. 177 should be added 
(also on p.62), since plural noun forms 
are required that have not been given in 
the Wortschatz of the previous lessons. 
Only the present of werden is involved 
b 34). The Note on p.73 implies that 

] strong verbs have a vowel change in 
both the past and the past participle. 
“The superlative with am is most fre- 
quently used as a predicate” (par.6z). 
(It is always predicate; furthermore, the 
illustration is not apt!) Is not am schnell- 
sten (par.63) an inflected form? The 
personal pronouns are not translated (not 
even the genitive) in par. 65 and 156; 
neither are the reflexives in par. 66, 67, or 
156. The function of the period as ordinal 
ending should be explained (par. 72). 
More illustrations of 24-hour clock time 
would be advisable (117). The Note in 
par. 135 would be more apt in par. 134. 
Er hat seinen Vater kommen lassen should 
be translated He (has) had his father 
come (par.98). 

(b) Peculiar statements. “The follow- 
ing prepositions are .. . governed by the 
dative” (par.15). “Comparatives and su- 
perlatives are inflected like adjectives” 
(par.60). The connotation given for es 
ist (sind) and es gibt (par. 118). 

VOCABULARIES.’ “The vocabulary 
is advisedly limited and contains approxi- 


mately 890 words and 80 idioms,” among 
them the “6oo most frequent words of 
the German language starred according to 
the . . . Mintmum Standard German 
Vocabulary . .. and Purin’s Standard 
German Vocabulary” (iii). In G-E-V 
some words are marked with one asterisk, 
others with two, but there is no reference 
to Purin’s SGV, which explains (p. iv) 
that the double stars designate “the first 
500 most frequent words,” and the single 
stars the next 500, of the “first thousand 
most frequent words listed” in MSGV. 

(a) Meanings omitted in LV and G-E- 
V: nun well (19:16); in die Stadt gehen 
(40, 41, 42; cf. par. 106); tiber about (49 
A, 9; 119 A, 4); téber on (92, Title; cf.97, 
Note 4); also well then (78: 1, 4; cf. 83, 
Note 3); auch nicht not either (LV 155); 
is in E-G-V); auf die Kunst zu leben 
(138 E, 6); beim Direktor (154:12; cf. 160, 
Note 3); auch nicht not either (LV 155); 
Es brennt (173 B,3); frei (184:3; 186 C, 
2). 

(b) Meanings omitted in G-E-V: begin- 
men start (LV 20); gegen towards (par. 
8); reden speak (par. 10 (b); LV 53); éhr 
(to) her, denn then (LV 32); 2u at (par. 
15); groB large (LV 39); setzen put div 
79); der that, that one, he (who) (par. 
41; bitten beg, etwas some, der Kleine 
boy (LV 93); sagen tell (LV 107); sein 
exist, werden get -. 76); schon even 
(LV 128; used 131 F, 8; cf. also 92:19); 
verlassen leave (LV 142); sollen be said 
to (par. 94); wenn when (par. 104); der 
(rel.) which, that (par. 108); es schneit 
(par. 117); anders else (LV 199); Prii- 
fung test, zundchst at first (LV 214). 

(c) Words omitted in G-E-V: es (par. 
2); sammeln (par. 9); endlich (LV 66); 
damit with it (LV 86), in order that (par. 
104); dein, deine, dein; ibr, ibre, ibr; tbr, 
Ibre, Ibr (54), and 20 personal and re- 
flexive pronouns (par. 65, 66). derselbe, 
derjenige (par. 54 and 154); meist (LV 
100); selber (par. 68); Wie spat ist es, 
vormittags, nachmittags, mittags, mitter- 
nachts (par. 75); obwobl, obschon (par. 
104; E-G-V); wober (par. 105). 

(d) Discrepancies between LV and G- 
E-V. Only the LV (or par.) is cited be- 
low, since the words are easily found in 
G-E-V: dir (LV 39); vor (par. 17); 
auferbalb, innerhalb (par. 22); schnell 
(LV 66); ganz (LV 79); nab(e) (LV 


1 Abbreviations used: LV—=Lesson Vo- 
cabulary (Wortschatz); G-E-V = Ger- 
man-English Vocabulary (245-259); E-G- 
V=English-German Vocabulary (260- 
268). 
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100); sich bedanken (LV 107); diirfen, 
mogen (par. 94). In addition: Abendes- 
sen (LV 121; G-E-V) is translated din- 
ner, but in LV 214 zum Abendessen ein- 
laden is rendered invite to supper; cf. also 
einladen (G-E-V). 

(e) Discrepancies between vocabularies 
and exercises. Both LV and G-E-V ren- 
der Fritz as Fred and Hams as Jobn, but 
in the English sentences the German 
names only are used: 43-44 H, 57-58 H, 
and 83 G. 

GRAMMATICAL INDEX. The fol- 
lowing omissions have been noted: The 
subjects treated in the Introduction; die- 
ser 146; Interrogatives 161; Inversion 103; 
mancher 146; Personal pronouns 12; Pro- 
nouns: interrogative 41, personal 12, 24, 
156; Strong verbs: formation of the 
and past participle 86, 87; Tenses; Um- 
laut; was 41; Weak verbs: examples of 
synopses 85, conjugation of folgen 168; 
wer 41; werden + past participle 125. 

MISPRINTS. The following were 
noted: sentence I (23, footnote 2); Schul- 
aufgaben (43 G, 6), only the sing. given 
so far; grandmothers (58 H, 7); jener, the 
latter (79); ibn as neut. acc. (par. 65); 
their stem vowel (73, Note), change their 
to the or vowel to vowels; insert singular 
after second person (par. 40); German 
clock time uses a oul aan 24.00 (117); 
remove the ntheses from the (146 
G, 7), unless | attended church is meant; 
diesem is translated by the (par. 118), 
and ibr by your (G-E-V). Change synop- 
sis to conjugation (par. 120), ich to er 
(208, par. 5), and Lesson 29 to 23 (210 
D); welcher is omitted (par. 146), and 
note reference 7 after (derer) (225); da- 
rin in that (86), darauf upon that, and 
dazu for that (107) accent the first syl- 
lable (also G-E-V). 

Failure to compound: long numerals 
(115-116); zu viel (127:13); bekannt ma- 
chen (147:2; G-E-V, cf. machen and 
Verlust; G-E-V, cf. loss, make, and pub- 
lic); Wie viel (216 B, 14). 

In G-E-V: Glocke is out of alphabetic 
order; ibn is translated (to) him; the spell- 


ing u.5.w. (257, 258) is not modern. In 


E-G-V: except and explain are out of al- 
phabetic order; about, tiber, delete dat. 


PRONUNCIATION. Complete, clear, 
concise presentation. However, since 0 
is on p.2, the “or uw” in the footnote on 
p.1 is superfluous; Kaffee is not cor- 
rectly accented on “either . . . syllable” 
(3, footnote); derselbe and derjenige 
(95) should be accented, also the pl. of 
Plural (G-E-V). 


PUNCTUATION. Par. 48 (Introduc- 
tion) is inadequate. The commas before 
and (44 H, 12; 58 H, 7) are omitted in 
German; the comma before whether 
should be deleted in English (175 H, 6); 
the commas in 44 H, 15; 83 G, 1; and 
146 G, 5 are to be omitted in both lan- 

ages. Further, delete the comma be- 
ore und (162:9) and after das heift 
(52:11; 57 G, 9; 127:13). A comma is 
needed before und (141:11). 

MAKE-UP. T raphy, drawings, 

per, and bisndites a olen Only a 
ew flaws occur: broken type (17 H, 6; 
63, footnote); slugs and leads (4, 25, 38, 
52, 96, 174, 183, 186). 

CONCLUSION. An excellent begin- 
ner’s book; and because it is so promising, 
these detailed suggestions have been made. 
If only a portion of them can be of ser- 
vice to the authors and users, the time 
and space devoted to this review will be 
amply repaid. We are planning to use 
the book next year. 

—John L. Kind 


University of Tennessee 


Das tickende Teufelsherz, 

Franz Bauer. Eine Erzablung um Peter 
Henlein, den Erfinder der Taschenubr. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vo- 
cabulary by Charles and Luise Stubing, 
Union College. Innenbilder von Margret 
Wolfinger. Crofts, 1941, 152 pp. (text 96 
pp.). $1.20. 


This “simple story of Peter Henlein 
and his invention of the watch . . . brings 
to life one of the most fascinating periods 
of German civilization, the Nuremberg 
of the early sixteenth century” (v). 

The story itself is indeed a valuable 
contribution and deserves 2 high place 
among the interesting, worth-while read- 
ers; unfortunately, however, the editorial 
work will likely tend to circumscribe its 
use. In the first place, the editors have 
evinced an almost incredibly uncritical, 
unscholarly attitude towards the errors 
and vagaries of the original text; and in 
the second place — and this is a much 
more serious defect — the Vocabulary is 
so eclectic that there are insuperable 
handicaps on almost every page of the 
text, even for students who have “mas- 
tered” (a big word!) “the rudiments of 
German grammar” (v) and have had con- 
siderable experience in reading fairly dif- 
ficult prose. 

Punctuation. All the errors in the orig- 
inal book have been retained. Commas 
are needed before conjunctions followed 
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by complete clauses, as follows: before 
und in at least 125 sentences, oder (42:12, 
48:4), and wie (87:8), also before and 
after a wie-clause (36:10); likewise be- 
fore sondern (19:28) and um... 2 
(41:1). The commas should be deleted 
before und daB (14:10, 28:29, 60:24), be- 
fore und connecting two relative clauses 
(41:28, 74:9), and before wie and als fol- 
lowed by incomplete clauses (38:25, 42: 
29, 60:8, 63:5, 74:21, 75:32). 
Orthography. The author uses indis- 
criminately forms like ich hab, habe, hab’; 
ich werd, werde, werd’; ich seh, sebe, 
glaub, glaube, etc.; also subjunctives: 
warst, wart, war, ware; mocht, mochte; 
ging, sollt; batt’, konnt’, miBt?. In the 
same speech occur both ich hab and ich 
habe, and on the same page in the words 
of the same person, e.g., Ebr and Ebre. 
The same characters say, e.g. both 
sagst du and willst; and we find both 
heut and heute, liebes and lieb’, the plu- 
rals Jabr and Jabre, etc. All these “col- 
loquial usages” (117) have been retained 
by the editors. Rare, indeed, is the ele- 
mentary student who can taste the flavor 
of such colloquialisms; they serve, rather, 
to obfuscate and retard. Therefore, in 
editing for early reading, it would have 
been better to avoid all such orthographic 
variants. 
Misprints. The following have been 
taken over from the original: erschracken 
(3:2), Margareta (16:19, 39:1), ward... 
abgeschnitten worden (40:12), gib for 
Gib (40:23), mud for und (65:11), allso- 
gleich (72:17). Failure to compound: zu- 
recht gemacht (1:1), vorbei fiibren (4: 
17), so viel (10:8, 49:7, 54:20, 70:23, 88: 
21), stehen bleibt (13:11; cf. also 65:18, 
72:9, 73:19), klar zu machen (54:27), wo 
anders (61:13), irgend ein (66:10), Spa- 
zieren geben (75:19), bierber zu bringen 
(76:28), hier zu bleiben (76:34), bierber 
zu begleiten (88:25), irre gemacht (81: 
29), frei lassen (83:23), heim findet (84: 
22), acht gehabt (94:20). Incorrectly 
compounded: sodaB (3:5, 10:1, 15:19, 23: 
II, 72:9, 25, 80:13), garnichts (11:24, gar- 
nicht (60:21, 87:8), wehgetan (42:12). 
New misprints in this edition: in the 
text, bimauf (29:16); in the Vocabulary: 
Ollicht, tibertdlpen; wrong ss for gen. 
and pl. of GrieBkloB; wrong gen. for 
Bub(e), Sandfelsen; wrong pl. for Hap- 
pen, Leinenkragen, NuBschale, Schlosser- 
zunft, Vetter; no pl. shown for Ameisen- 
haufen, Anblick, Gefolge, Gemauer, Ge- 
schwatz, Getriebe, Gewissen, Zeug; sing. 
not given of Brotkipfe; jemanden for je- 
mandem (cf. ansehen; Gast); inquire for 


injure (cf. verletzen) ; eintrachtig for ein- 
trachtiglich (1:18); schaffen w.v. is re- 
peated. Failure to compound: acht geben, 
steben bleiben (144). Incorrectly com- 
pounded: garnicht, instandrichten (cf. al- 
so richten), wennauch. zuwegebringen. 

Omissions. Only a few typical examples 
of the innumerable omissions can be cited. 
These include scores of compound verbs. 
Many of them, for example those com- 
pounded with the adverbs of direction 
given in the Vocabulary (herab, binaus, 
etc.), can be understood by the students 
who remember the meaning of the simple 
verb. And if the simple verb is among 
the starred “1018” words of the Minimum 
Standard German Vocabulary (first year 
college requirement), one cannot find 
fault with the editors, provided that one 
agrees with the principle that such words 
should be omitted in a book which is 
“prepared . . . for students who have 
mastered the rudiments of German gram- 
mar” and includes “for the benefit of the 
elementary student all but the most obvi- 
ous forms” (v). However, the omission 
of a large number of words of the “sec- 
ond thousand” of MSGV is open to ser- 
ious criticism, and when the editors omit 
words which are not even included in 
MSGV (e. g., berunterklappen, binscblir- 
fen), it is impossible to approve of their 
parctice. Furthermore, some of the pre- 
fixes are not adequately defined; e.g., 
vor, before, which won’t do for fiibren 

. vor (11:7) or vorgeriickt (11:33); 
and zu, to, which is inadequate for warf 

. 2 (5:13) or zuwarfen (73:33), to 
cite only these typical instances. 

Some of the compound verbs omitted 
have meanings that are not apparent from 
their components, such as: eingelassen 
(14:8), brennen ... ab (14:33), blickte 
. . . drein (24:29), guckte ... drein 
(55:15), fubr... hoch (56:11), jage... 
hinter ibm drein (69:9), schlug auf... 
ein (79:19). 

Both schrecken and erschrecken occur 
as trans. and intrans. verbs, yet the Vo- 
cabulary has only schrecken (a,0), mis- 
translated to frighten. 

Other omitted compounds cannot be 
solved merely through an understanding 
of their components; e.g., Hochzeit (18: 
4), hinterher (19:6), demzufolge (114). 
Then, too, there are simple words whose 
very appearance suggests meanings that 
do not fit into the context, such as: 
plumdp (3:15), blind (5:2), blank (11:21), 
Sackel (13:27), so (14:2), Stubl (30:24). 

Idioms Omitted. There are at least 35 
idioms which should be explained in a 
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reader intended for elementary students; 
e.g., von ungefabr (2:27, 76:21), doch 
4:27), bald bitte (6:6), ware ... bald 
(9:2), um ein kleines (11:33), Rat wissen 
(20:1, 42:18, 43:3), bat . . . tberzogen 
gebabt (27:7), Und ob (28:14), sich den- 
ken (40:6), vor Jabr und Tagen (45:23), 
am andern Morgen (54:21), Waagbalken, 
wie ihn... trug (65:12), die wilde Jagd 
(69:9), viel zu sehbr..., als daB (74:33), 
wenn du nicht warst (77:30; cf. also 96: 
2), zum andern (89:8). 

Meanings Wrong or Inadequate: ver- 
drieBen (1:21), anzogen (3:3), zappelnd 
(3:5), iB... auf (tear or rip open might 
do for Tire, 76:5, but not for Augen und 
Mund, 4:26), Tapeten (7:21; wallpaper 
is an anachronism), Werk (13:29, passim, 
work; the Vocabulary has only works, 
but for Schlagwerk it has work for 
works), Keil, “hunk” (19:25), Reffmarkt 
(22:17; the note does not make clear the 
meaning of Reff), in die Hobe schnellte, 
jerked up (43:19), schon (53:18), vor 
thm flieben (68:14), dabin (70:20). Add 
meanings: da, then, since; denn, then, 
than (= als, 33:19); mach, to; indessen, 
whereas (72:7); uber, about; and Sau 
does not necessarily mean sow. 

Notes. One of the chief reasons for 
editing this text is that it deals “with 
German cultural history” (v). The notes 
therefore offer very complete information 
on various important persons, places, ob- 
jects, and customs. The following points 
might well have been added: “das Haus 
zur ersten Bitte” (6:17), Schliisselmagd 
(7:16, passim), Gott zum GruB (8:4), 
Siegfried . . . Ambo, etc. (33:8f), 


‘ Griindonnerstagmorgen (83:12), and the 


colloquial use of von for the genitive 
(42:6, 55:27, 66:33). 

Stylistic peculiarities of the author have 
also been overlooked, such as the South 
German usages: bin . . . gestanden (17: 
17), war... gelegen (66:13), and espe- 
cially the penchant for the “conditional” 
in = of the simple subjunctive forms; 
e.g., die... erklangen, als wiirde jemand 
zwei Kieselsteine aneinanderschlagen (43: 
20; cf. also 43:23, 47:27, 70:3). These 
would be of greater cultural value than 
the information that the Meerkatze (6:1) 
is a cercopithecus. 

Exercises. Ten pages of practice ma- 
terial (107-116) consist of German ques- 
tions, fill-ins, analyzing and forming com- 
pounds, synopses, and numerous syntacti- 
cal problems — all very helpful and prac- 
sical The following errors have been 
noted: commas are needed (108: line 2; 


110 IV, I, 3), and the period is missing 
(114,15). Frankreich is apparently a oe 
for Franken (113). Failure to compound: 
zurecht machen (107), fertig bringen 
(109), steben geblieben (110). The fu- 
ture perfect (wird schwer gearbeitet ha- 
ben miissen) in the model synopsis (109) 
is an impossible formation. Why torture 
students with drill on even the correct 
form of so rare a construction! 


Conclusion. Of course, circumstances 
alter cases. Every teacher who plans to 
use the book will naturally decide where 
he can place it to the best advantage. In 
its present condition it cannot be en- 
dorsed as a text suitable for the “ele- 
mentary student” who has just “mastered” 
the rudiments of German grammar. The 
misprints can be corrected easily and 
should be, for the sake of scholarly and 
pedagogical accuracy. But the vagaries of 
the author (sporadic colloquial forms and 
idiom) and the editorial lapses present a 
more difficult problem. If they remain, 
let us hope that prospective teachers will 
look ahead and furnish the help which 
they think their own students may need— 
perhaps urge the purchase of a dictionary 
—for it would be regrettable if this 
charming, enlightening story were not 


widely read. 
—Jobn L. Kind 
University of Tennessee 


First Editions of the German Romantic 


Period in American Libraries. 
Edited by F. W. J. Heuser. NY. Mod. 
Lang. Ass’n 1942. 48 pp. 


This publication is not only an im- 
rtant handbook in the field of German 
listens hy, it is also a fine illustration 
of American scholarship at work. More- 
over, in view of the wide distribution of 
the titles listed, it offers much encourage- 
ment to the Germanist of the future who 
may wish to work in this field. If the list 
is indicative, it shows how extensively 
books bearing on the older periods of 
German letters have found their way 
across the ocean. In the light of this de- 
velopment, we may hope that even large- 
scale destruction of European book-hold- 
ings will not result in such irreparable 
losses as, for example, the burning of 
Alexandria. 
Since this bibliography is intended for 
ractical use, and since it may and prob- 
ably will be followed in due time by sim- 
ilar compilations, I take this opportunity 
to make some suggestions to the editors 
of future book-lists. 
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If a bibliography is to be chronologi- 
cally arranged, then the. date should not 
be buried in the title, but placed at or in 
the left-hand margin. But in cases like 
the present, it seems to me that an al- 

habetical arrangement of the titles would 
ion been preferable; the user may have 
to spend not a little time in finding the 
title in which he is interested, for one 
cannot expect him to know the dates of 
all the first editions by heart. 


I should like to see bibliographers adopt 
the practice of giving the paging even in 
case the work is in more than one volume. 
Some of these entries give no paging, 
which is regrettable. 


It seems to me that as far as possible the 
old designations of format should be aban- 
doned in favor of the LC method. In the 
—— case the collaborators might have 

een invited to enter on their lists the 
height of each work in centimeters. In 
a good many cases there is no indication 
of the format. 

The bibliographical notes supplied in 
connection with some of the ttles are 
most welcome, and I should like to have 
seen more of them. The critical or an- 
notated bibliography is becoming more 
and more of a necessity, in view of the 
rapidly increasing bulk of literature deal- 
ing with almost any particular subject. 
Such notes, however, should be printed 
in such a manner that they are distin- 
guished from title-page matter. The sim- 
plest plan is to map the annotation in a 
separate line below the entry; it is still 
more helpful if square brackets are used. 

It makes a neater impression if the 
entries proper are all in the one language; 
the insertion of English in these pages is 
a little disturbing at times. 

I regret the editors’ decision to print as 
an appendix titles not included in their 
original check-list: this is likely to have 
the effect that a good many users of the 
bibliography will over-look them. 

Somewhat startling to me is the fact 
that the Shakespeare translations are cred- 
ited only to Ludwig Tieck, without even 
a cross-reference under A. W. Schlegel; 
this can hardly be defended. 

I noted very few errors or misprints: 
p.13, Aslaugas Ritter; p.15, Betrachtun- 
gen; p. 43, Dramaturgische. Under Doro- 
thea Veit, “Corinne” is given as trans- 
lated by F. Schlegel. 

—Bayard Quincy Morgan 

Stanford University. 


Schelling: The Ages of the World, 


translated with Introduction and Notes 
by Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr. Co- 
lumbia University Press 1942. 251 pp. 


Recent years have seen something of a 
Schelling renaissance. Paul Tillich, among 
others, has pointed to some fruitful theo- 
logical ideas in the all but forgotten phi- 
losopher. Modern interest centers in the 
later period of Schelling’s thought, once 
regarded as theosophical, dark and semi- 
superstitious. The case now being made 
is that in his later period Schelling was 
working out an “answer” to the predomi- 
nant Hegelian idealism, that in so doing 
he advanced to a metaphysical and theo- 
logical position far richer and deeper than 
the superrationalism of his one-time col- 
laborator, whom he accused of having 
“stolen his system.” 

“Die Weltalter” now translated into 
English for the first time by Dr. Bolman | 
is a source book for the position later 
elaborated in the Philosophy or Mytholo- 
gy and Revelation. It is concerned almost 
exclusively with ontological problems of 
the nature of God: the distinction of 
God’s freedom and necessity and their 
unification in the organic relationship be- 
tween three “potencies” — nature, the 
spirit world and the world-soul. It is all 
tremendously abstruse and belongs to the 
kind of philosophy which relies more 
upon flat assertion and imagination than 
upon evidence and argument. The man- 
ner in which Dr. Bolman handled the al- 
most insuperable difficulties of translation 
filled me with admiration, as did his in- 
troduction, which gives a valuable survey 
and appraisal of Schelling’s thought. 

—Frederick Burkhardt 

University of Wisconsin. 


Scientific German, 

by Harold Lenz. Norton & Co., N.Y. 
1942. $1.85. 

German Science Reading, 

edited by Werner Striedieck. Crofts and 
Co., N.Y. 1942. $1.75. 


With the growing interest in sciences 
as well as in German science readers, two 
up-to-date textbooks have recently ap- 
peared that follow in form and quality all 
the improved texts published in the last 
decade, but differ essentially in some re- 
spects. 

We have failed to find in many text- 
books articles and essays of a more gen- 
eral character written interestingly with 
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some regard to literary style and smooth 

diction. This omission has been well sup- 

po in the two books to be considered 
ere. 

In the first of these, “Scientific Ger- 
man” by Harold Lenz, the author has not 
only given us a well written interesting 
account of some of the most important 
topics in chemistry, physics and biol 
material especially designed for pre-medic 
students, but he has added many dramatic 
and poetic touches as well as allusions to 
current events that lend an active, lively 
note to the different chapters. The result 
is a popular, readable book, which, how- 
ever, has passed the censorship of expe- 
rienced scientists. 

The textbook is noteworthy for an- 
other reason. In these days of insistence 
on teaching mainly reading, extensive 
reading at that, it is refreshing to find a 
book advocating intensive study of a lim- 
ited amount of material as a safe method 
for the acquisition of an accurate reading 
knowledge. The book at the same time 
offers all the necessary aids, grammar 
rules, vocabulary aids, drills, and ample 
exercises, suggestions and topics which 
when followed would supply besides the 
desired reading knowledge, a thorough 


knowledge of the German language. The _ 


student if the plan of the book is fol- 
lowed, becomes acquainted with the ma- 
terial in five different ways. 

After (1) reading carefully with labeled 
diagrams, he answers; (2) German ques- 
tions on the content of the text; (3) He 
studies the drills on grammar and vocabu- 
lary helps and write out the sentences 
added in the back of the book for prac- 
tice of these various points; (4) he re- 
views these points in a supplementary 
reading text; and (5) he adds topics in 
the form of free oral or written repro- 
duction of the German. 

The author suggests that some exer- 
cises might be omitted but it would be 
rather regrettable because the lessons have 
been graded, and so carefully constructed 
that no ordinary extensive reading meth- 
od could offer anything comparable with 
the material here supplied. The aids given 
in the back of the book, such as the help 
on word order, consruction of words, 
etc., is unusually suggestive and thorough. 

The book has been written with the in- 


tention of supplying the text for the third 
semester of College German or for an 
advanced High School class. If used at 
this level it might well replace the ordi- 
nary literary material and exercises used, 
since three or four hours of recitation © 
time is ordinarily allowed in this course. 
Fine results will be attained if the stu- 
dents have had a rather careful prelimi- 
nary preparation course, in which some 
attention to exact grammar, to writing of 
exercises and giving content has been 
ven. 

“German Science Reading” edited by 
Werner Striedieck, is a book for chemists 
and differs from most of the earlier texts 
in literary style and choice of i! of 
wide popular interest not only to chemists 
but to any person seeking a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The material has been taken from “Che- 
mische Plaudereien” by Professor Wizin- 
ger. Such chapter utles as “Sein und 

weck der chemischen Arbeit, Hormone 
und Vitamine, Neue Wege in der Kohle- 
chemie suggest not only recent fields of 
discovery but universal interests. 

The book is designed for extensive, 
pa reading, as it contains 150 pages of 
solid, choice reading material. Since the 
style is clear and offers no intricate diffi- 
culties as most more technical texts do, 
few notes, aids and explanations are add- 
ed, but an excellent vocabulary is sup- 

lied. 
. Perhaps this charming book is not suffi- 
ciently technical to serve students bent 
on acquiring as fast as possible a technical 
knowledge of German for research work. 
Dry, encyclopaedic chapters such as cha 
ters from Ullmann’s or Birlstein’s boo 
may be more useful. For the more am- 
bitious student, however, this book will 
prove an inspiring text for supplementary 
reading and may well be used together 
with a more factual textbook, in which 
the style is practical even if involved and 
paragraphs are broken up with paren- 
thetic statements, with references and 
numbers, notes and formulae, and which 
are usually written in concentrated dic- 
tion. For teachers as well as students in- 
terested in style as well as content both 
books will be welcome and “wr 
—A. B. Ernst 
University of Wisconsin. 
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